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PREFACE. 


It  has  been  my  practice  of  late  years  during 
periodical  visits  to  the  north  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  incidents  connected  with  our  travel  as 
a  memento  of  our  wanderings.  Last  season 
these  were  chiefly  in  the  more  historic  portions 
of  Perthshire  and  Inverness-shire.  The  scraps 
I  have  gathered  are  not  without  special  interest, 
and  I  offer  them  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  care  for  historical  research  or  archaeo- 
logical investigation.  The  incidents  of  Culloden 
Field,  and  the  memories  attaching  to  Viscount 
Dundee  can  never  be  altogether  without  attrac- 
tion. The  narrative,  though  dealing  with 
subjects  commonly  dignified  with  the  imposing 
title  of  science,  can  hardly,  in  the  strict  accept- 
ation of  the  term,  be  deemed  scientific,  but,  as 
has  been  well  observed,  "  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  exalting  the  horn  of  science  over 
other  forms  of  intellectual  achievement."  I  can 
at  least  say  in  regard  to  the  historic  person- 
ages whose  lives  are  passed  under  review  that 
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IV  PREFACE. 

nothing   has   been    extenuated    nor   aught   set 
down  in  malice. 

For  the  exquisite  pen  and  ink  sketches  of 
Dundee  and  the  Scottish  Regalia  I  am  indebted 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Frederic  Kaskeline,  war  artist 
of  the  "  Graphic,"  who,  on  learning  my  intention 
to  print,  volunteered  his  services  without  fee  or 
reward. 

I  do  not  know  where  Mark  Napier  found  the 
armorial  insignia  of  Viscount  Dundee  whose 
crest  according  to  the  illustration  contained  in 
his  account  of  that  remarkable  man,  is  the 
fabulous  bird  Phoenix  rising  out  of  a  flame. 
The  arms  given  by  Napier  are  undoubtedly 
correct,  on  a  chief  three  scallop  shells,  and 
proceeding  from  the  chief  three  piles  wavy, 
within  a  double  tressure  counter-flowered.  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  cast  in  glass,  made  for 
me  by  the  late  Henry  Laing,  the  well-known 
heraldic  antiquary,  from  an  impression  of  a  seal 
then  the  property  of  Miss  Stirling  Graham,  of 
Duntroon.  This  seal,  that  lady  stated  to  my 
late  father,  Mr.  Charles  Roger,  of  Dundee, 
was  that  actually  used  by  Viscount  Dundee 
before   he   was  ennobled,    and   from   the   cast 
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mentioned  the  arms  under  the  Kaskeline 
illustration  of  Dundee,  except  the  coronet,  have 
been  accurately  copied.  The  charge  on  the 
Duntroon  seal  is,  on  a  chief  sable  three  scallop 
shells  or,  and  issuing  from  the  chief  three  piles 
waved,  within  a  double  tressure  counter- 
flowered  (the  tincture  of  the  piles  is  not 
indicated  on  the  cast  of  the  Duntroon  seal)  the 
crest  a  flame  issuing  out  of  the  torce  with  the 
motto  Becta  sursuni. 

Nisbet  gives  "  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  a 
younger  son  of  Fintray,  of  whom  was  lineally 
descended  John,  Viscount  of  Dundee,  who  carried 
or,  three  piles  waved  sable,  within  a  double 
tressure  counter-flowered  gules,  and  on  a  chief  of 
the  second,  three  escalops  of  the  first,"  and 
immediately  following  he  gives  "  Graham  of 
Duntroon,  descended  of  Claverhouse,"  who 
u  carried  the  same,"  but  engrailed  his  chief  for 
difference  ;  "  crest,  a  flame  of  fire  issuing  out  of 
the  torce  ;  motto,  Becta  sursum."  The  Dun- 
troon seal  has  the  plain  chief  without  a 
difference.  This,  however,  is  no  positive  proof 
that  it  is  the  seal  of  Dundee,  because  the  Dun- 
troon Grahams  representing  Dundee  abandoned 
their  engrailed  difference. 


VI  PREFACE. 

At  page  76,  1  mention  the  Rogers  of  Cupar- 
grange  as  staunch  adherents  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  William  Roger  there  described,  the 
fifth  in  descent  from  the  Bailie-depute,  did  not 
join  the  insurgents,  but  there  is  abundant 
evidence  as  to  his  Jacobite'  inclinations.  My 
grandfather,  Peter  Roger,  often  referred  to  an 
incident  in  his  early  youth,  how  that  when  he  was 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  the  Prince  passed  through  "the 
haughs  of  Cupargrange."  His  father  led  him  up 
to  the  Prince,  who  stooped  down  from  his  saddle 
and  allowed  him  to  kiss  his  hand.  Chambers, 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  has  an  entry 
descriptive  of  an  interview  with  Hawley,  a 
vapouring  incompetent  General  Officer  in  the 
King's  army,  who  "  being  apprised  on  the  16th 
[Jan.  1746]  by  a  Mr.  Roger  who  had  passed 
through  the  Highland  army,  and  conversed 
with  some  of  the  officers,  that  there  was  a  pro- 
posal amongst  them  to  march  next  day  against 
him,"  treated  the  intimation  with  scorn. 
Hawley  was  disgracefully  routed  by  the  High- 
landers, who  captured  his  military  stores. 

Friars  Watch, 

Walthamstow. 

April,  1898. 
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Thursday,  May  20th,  1897.— Left  King's  Cross 
Station  by  the  10  a.m.  Corridor  train  accom- 
panied by  my  wife  and  daughter,  and  by  my 
wife's  niece.  Arrived  at  the  Cockburn  Hotel, 
Edinburgh,  at  7  o'clock  p.m. 

Friday,  May  2lst. — Walked  along  Princes 
Street,  and  continued  our  course  to  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church  called  a  Cathedral,  and 
listened  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  morning 
service.  Returning,  we  went  to  the  Parliament 
House,  and  entered  several  of  the  Law  Courts 
which  were  then  open.  Listened  to  an  advocate 
pleading  before  Lord  Trayner.  The  Scotch 
advocate,  unlike  the  English  barrister,  pleads 
without  the  band,  which  in  Scotland  is  only 
worn  by  Queen's  Counsel.  The  Criminal 
Court  was  not  sitting.  The  officer  of  that 
division    shewed  us    the    hatchway   up    which 


persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  are 
brought  from  the  cells  below.  A  very  large 
number  of  young  advocates  were  hanging  about 
the  Courts.  I  could  not  help  wondering  where 
in  a  place  like  Edinburgh  so  many  could  find 
employment.  I  requested  an  officer  of  one  of 
the  Courts  to  point  out  the  Solicitor-General, 
Mr.  Charles  Scott  Dickson,  the  son  of  a  late 
medical  practitioner  in  Glasgow,  who  many 
years  ago  attended  my  family  professionally 
when  I  resided  in  that  city.  He  was  not  in 
Court.  We  afterwards  walked  to  the  Assembly 
Hall,  and  witnessed  the  departure  of  the  Marquis 
of  Tweeddale,  the  Queen's  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
Marchioness,  and  their  daughter,  and  atten- 
dants. His  Lordship  and  party  were  escorted 
to  Holyrood  Palace  by  a  detachment  of  the 
6th  Inniskilling  Dragoons.  The  General 
Assembly  on  this  occasion  was  presided  over 
by  Dr.  Mair  of  Earlston,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
that  name,  and  Synod  of  Merse  and  Teviotdale. 
From  the  Assembly  Hall  we  proceeded  to 
the  Castle  over  which  we  were  conducted  by 
an  old  soldier  of  the  Black  Watch,  one  of  the 
men  stationed  there  for  that  purpose.  Reaching 
the  first  gateway  a  minute  or  two  before  one 
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o'clock,  and  standing  under  it  for  a  few  seconds, 
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we  were  startled  by  the  discharge  immediately 
overhead  of  the  Time  Gun.  which  shook  the 
ground  and  everything  around  us  and  gave  us 
the  momentary  impression  of  a  dynamite  ex- 
plosion. Visited  the  old  Parliament  Hall  or 
Banqueting  Room  which  is  filled  with  weapons 
consisting  of  pistols,  claymores,  targets,  and 
every  description  of  disused  armour  gracefully 
arranged  in  festoons  and  circles.  The  stained 
windows  of  this  room  are  adorned  with  the 
armorial  ensigns  of  many  illustrious  Scotchmen, 
notably  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  and 
Graham  of  Claverhous3.  Visited  the  Crown 
Room  which  contains  the  Regalia  of  Scotland. 
Here  for  the  first  time  I  beheld  those  emblems 
of  Scotland's  separate  monarchy.  The  Regalia, 
properly  so  named,  consist  of  three  articles,  the 
Crown,   the  Sceptre,  and  the  Sword  of  State, 


which  by  the  Act  of  Union  are  to  be  used  no 
more,  but  kept  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh. 
With  the  Regalia  was  found  in  the  same  chest 
a  silver  rod  or  mace,  now  ascertained  to  be  the 
badge  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  Scotland.  When 
the  Parliament  was  not  sitting  the  honours  of 
the  Crown  were  committed  to  the  charge  of 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer.  These  interesting 
memorials  are  guarded  within  an  iron  inclosure. 
Outside  of  this  stands  the  great  oaken  chest  in 
which  the  Regalia  had  been  so  long  concealed. 
It  is  said  that  the  Crown  of  Scotland  was  first 
closed  with  arches,  and  topped  with  a  globe  and 
cross  pattee  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  This 
presupposes  an  existing  Crown  which  at  that 
time  was  altered,  but  in  the  manuscript  diary 
of  Lord  Fountainhall,  said  to  be  preserved  in 
the  Advocates'  library,  it  is  stated  that  "The 
Crown  of  Scotland  is  not  the  ancient  one,  but 
was  casten  of  new  by  King  James  V."  The 
sceptre  which  is  two  feet  long  and  of  silver 
double  gilt  also  dates  from  his  time.  On  the 
top  of  the  stem  is  a  capital  of  embossed  leaves, 
upon  the  abacus  of  which  around  the  stem  arc 
three  statues,  that  of  the  Virgin  and  child,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch,  on  the  right  of  this,  a 
statue  of  St.  Andrew,  and  on  the  left  of  the 
Virgin  and   right  of  St.   Andrew,  a  statue  of 


St.  James.  The  Sword  of  State  now  in  exist- 
ence is  five  feet  long,  and  was  presented  to 
James  IV.  by  Pope  Julius  II.  in  1526.  The 
belt  of  the  sword  which  is  now  restored  to  its 
place  among  the  other  insignia  of  the  Regalia, 
when  the  latter  were  secretly  removed  from 
Dunnottar  Castle,  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Ogilvy,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  fortress, 
and  was  found  by  one  of  his  descendants  wrapped 
up  and  concealed  in  one  of  the  walls  of  the  house 
of  Barras,  and  was  sometime  in  the  possession 
of  his  lineal  descendant  Sir  George  Ogilvy, 
Baronet.  The  Crown  Room  in  which  the 
Regalia  were  deposited,  according  to  a  de- 
scription which  I  have  seen  is  "  a  strong- 
vaulted  apartment,  its  chimneys  and  windows 
well  secured  by  iron  stanchels,  and  the  entrance 
protected  by  two  doors,  one  of  oak,  and  one 
formed  of  iron  bars,  both  fastened  with  bolts, 
bars,  and  locks  of  great  strength.  Where  the 
keys  of  the  room,"  the  writer  adds,  "  or  those 
of  the  large  chest  containing  the  Regalia  were 
deposited,  does  not  appear,  nor  have  they  as 
yet  [1834]  been  recovered."  We  passed  by 
St.  Margaret's  Chapel  and  had  a  look  at  Moris 
Meg  which  was  carried  off  to  the  Tower  of 
London  in  1745,  and  restored  again  in  1829 
at   the   intercession  of  Sir   Walter   Scott.     In 


1651  when  Dunnottar  Castle  was  garrisoned 
against  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  Mons  Meg 
was  transported  thither.  The  embrasure  on 
which  it  lay  is  still  pointed  out  upon  one  of 
the  batteries.  We  entered  the  dungeon  or 
prison  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  the  bitter 
enemy  of  the  great  Montrose.  This  is  an 
arched  room  over  one  of  the  arched  entrances 
leading  from  the  esplanade.  On  our  return 
from  the  Castle  we  were  shown  a  small  tablet 
in  Parliament  Square  let  into  the  street  in- 
tended to  mark  the  spot  where  the  remains 
of  John  Knox  were  interred  in  what  was  once 
the  old  churchyard  of  St.  (J-iles,1 — of  him  who, 
said  the  Regent  Morton,  "  Never  feared  the 
face  of  clay."  Of  that  remarkable  man  the 
elder  Disraeli  has  this  stirring  passage.  "  He 
who  was  now  hurried  out  of  the  town  of  Frank- 
fort baffled  and  outvoted,  at  no  distant  day,  was 
to  be  the  most  terrible  man  whom  Scotland 
ever  beheld  ;  whose  arm  uplifted  in  prayer 
was  to  be  as  a  sword  of  fire,  and  the  thunder 
of  whose  voice  was  to  convulse  a  kingdom." 
After  lunch  we  went  to  the  Grange  Cemetery 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  my  late  relative  Dr.  Charles 


l  '•  He  was  buried  in  St  Giles'  Churchyard,  Edinburgh,  now  the 
Parliament  close,  upon  Wednesday,  2Gth  November,  1572." — Collation 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  by  Charles  Roger.    Dundee,  1847. 


Roger  the  projector  of  the  Wallace  Monument 
on  the  Abbey  Craig  at  Stirling.  In  the  after- 
noon we  walked  to  the  Palace  of  Holyrood. 
On  our  way  down  the  Canongate  I  pointed 
out  John  Knox's  house  or  the  house  that  is 
so  reputed,  and  also  the  Old  Tolbooth.  The 
name  Edinburgh,  which  obviously  has  its  origin 
in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  place,  has  furnished 
many  idle  derivations.  It  is  evidently  the  Gothic 
id  tin,  a  mountain  or  precipice,  and  burgh,  a  city. 
Saturday,  May  22nd. — Breakfasted  at  the 
Cockburn  Hotel,  and  started  for  Pitlochry  at 
11.20  a.m.  Reached  Stirling  at  12.53  p.m. 
Called  upon  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  late 
Dr.  Roger,  who  pressed  us  to  visit  the  Abbey 
Craig  to  view  his  marble  bust,  which  had  been  set 
up  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Wallace  monument, 
but  we  found  it  impossible  to  comply,  as  we 
could  not  accomplish  the  distance  within  the 
compulsory  limit  of  our  stay  in  Stirling.  He 
described  the  bust  as  a  striking  likeness.  The 
idea  of  a  bust  to  Dr.  Roger  by  subscription  was 
first  suggested  by  my  wife  Mrs.  Emily  Roger, 
and  to  its  cost  we  both  contributed.  During 
our  brief  stay  in  Stirling  we  walked  up  the 
steep  ascent  to  the  Castle,  passing  "  Argyll's 
Lodging,"  now  used  as  a  military  hospital,  a 
portion  of  which  was  inhabited  by  Dr.  Roger, 
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while  chaplain  of  the  garrison.  In  Scotland, 
the  town,  house  of  a  nobleman  was  called  his 
"  Lodging."  This  structure  before  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Argyll  family,  was  the  residence 
of  Sir  William  Alexander  of  Menstry,  Viscount 
afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling,  who  obtained  by 
royal  charter  from  King  Charles  I.  a  grant  of 
the  colony  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  governor,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
coining  copper  money.  He  was  created  Viscount 
Stirling  in  1630,  and  Earl  of  Stirling  in  1633. 
His  armorial    insignia    as    Viscount    Stirling, 

carved  in 
stone  may 
still  be 
seen  over 
the  door- 
way of 
the  prin- 
cipal en- 
trance. 
These  are 
quarter^ 
first  and 
fourth 
parted  per 
pale,  a 
chevron, 


Arms  of  Viscount  Stirling— Argyll's  Lodging. 
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and  in  base  a  crescent,  second  and  third, 
a  galley  between  three  cross  crosslets  fitchee, 
two  in  chief  and  one  in  base.  Over  all 
in  surtout,  the  badge  of  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia,  on  a  saltire  or  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  the 
Royal  Arms  of  Scotland  ensigned  with  an 
imperial  crown.  The  charge  on  the  second  and 
third  quarters,  it  is  said,  was  assumed  by  Sir 
William  Alexander  to  typify  his  descent  from 
the  Macdonalds.  Nisbet  gives  the  heraldic 
tinctures  which  are  not  shewn  in  the  sculpture, 
namely,  first  and  fourth  parted  per  pale  argent 
and  sable,  a  chevron,  and  crescent  in  base  all 
counterchanged  ;  second  and  third  or,  a  galley 
sable  accompanied  with  three  cross  crosslets 
fitcheel  gules,  two  in  chief  and  one  in  base.  The 
arms  as  shewn  on  the  stone  sculpture  are 
supported  on  the  right  by  a  mutilated  male 
figure,  draped  from  the  waist  in  a  kind  of  short 
petticoat  reaching  down  not  quite  to  the  knee, 
the  left  supporter  is  a  mermaid  with  tail  curved  in 
the  form  of  a  circle,  and  standing  erect.  Above 
the  shield  is  a  Viscount's  coronet.  This  consists 
of  a  rim  ornamented  with  five  figures  in  the 
form  of  the  heraldic  lozenge  placed  horizontally, 
and  above  this  nine  small  balls  or  pearls  resting 
upon  short  points.  The  number  usually  shewn 
on  a  Viscount's  coronet,  according  to  modern 
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practice,  is  seven.  Viscount  Dundee's  coronet 
given  by  Mark  Napier,  like  the  one  under  con- 
sideration, exhibits  nine  balls  or  pearls.  Over 
the  coronet  is  a  kind  of  nondescript  helmet  of 
fanciful  design.  On  this  is  a  torce  or  wreath 
bent  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  reversed,  that  is 
with  its  horns  downward,  on  which,  standing 
erect  in  profile,  is  a  figure  of  the  animal  called 
a  leaver,  between  two  branches  of  laurel,  its  tail 
projecting  downward  over  the  torce.  Above 
the  crest  the  motto  Per  mare  per  terras, and  below 
the  shield  on  an  ornamental  base  the  legend 
Aut  spero  aut  sperno.  I  would  here  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Sir  Robert  Douglas  in  his 
Peerage,  and  those  who  follow  his  description, 
completely  misrepresent  the  crest  of  the  Earl 
of  Stirling,  which  was  not,  as  stated  by  Douglas, 
"A  bear  sejant  erect,"  but  as  shewn  in  my 
sketch,  a  beaver  between  two  branches  of  laurel. 
The  date  of  this  sculpture  and  of  the  structure 
itself  is  1632.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Earl  of 
Stirling's  insignia  were  ever  recorded  by  the 
Lyon  King  of  Arms,  the  date  of  whose  official 
seal  now  in  use  is  1673,  nor  am  I  aware  how 
far  the  Lyon  Records  reach  backward.  I  have 
an  impression  that  they  are  somewhat  imperfect. 
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The  representation  of  Viscount  Stirling's  arms 
here  given  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  me  some 
forty  years  ago  while  on  a  visit  to  the  chaplain 
of  the  garrison.  In  those  days  I  was  not 
altogether  unskilful  as  a  delineator  of  anti- 
quated designs,  but  fear  my  hand  has  now  lost 
its  cunning.  The  boars  head,  which  forms  the 
Argyll  crest  is  repeated  on  several  portions  of  the 
"Argyll  Lodging"  in  which  it  is  said,  the 
infamous  Duke  of  Cumberland  slept  on  his  way 
to  Culloden.  Stirling  Castle  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  was  garrisoned  by  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders.  On  the  esplanade  is  a  monument 
to  King  Robert  Bruce  from  a  design  by  the  late 
George  Cruikshank.  In  returning  we  made  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  "Mar  Work"  with  its 
many  heraldic  adornments.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  on  the  site  of  a  monastery 
erected  by  James  IV.  in  1494,  and  demolished 
by  the  Reformers  in  1559.  From  its  materials 
and  others  taken  from  Cambuskenneth  Abbey, 
the  Earl  of  Mar  erected  in  1570  the  present 
structure  now  a  ruin.  In  the  centre  of  the  front 
wall  over  the  entrance  is  a  well-executed  sculp- 
ture of  the  Imperial  insignia  of  Scotland,  and  on 
the  projecting  towers  the  arms  of  the  Earldom 
of  Mar.      One  elegant  design   consists  of  the 
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cross  of  St. 
Andrew  and 
Scotch  thistle 
encircled  by 
an  Imperial 
crown.  Of 
some  of  these 

Mar  Work,  Stirling. 

I  made  sketches  many  years  ago  which  are 
still  in  my  possession.  On  this  structure  are 
three  separate  inscriptions  placed  on  different 
portions  of  the  building  to  typify  the  Karl  of 
Mar's  contempt  for  the  denunciations  of  certain 
ecclesiastics  who  reprobated  his  desecration  of 
the  Abbey  stones  to  the  purposes  of  a  secular 
erection.     These  are — 


I   PRAY  AL   LVKARIS   ON   THIS   LVGING, 
VITII   GENTIL   E   TO   GIF   TIIAIll  JVGING. 


THE   MOIR   I   STAND   OX   OPIN    HITIIT, 

MY   FAULTS   MOIR    SUBJECT   All    TO    SITU 


ESSPY   .    SPEIK    .   FURTH    .   AND    .    SPAIR    .    NOTHT 
CONSIDER   .    VEIL   .   I   .    CAIR   .   NOTHT   . 


Work  or  War k  is  an  old  Scotch  term  derived 
from  the  Icelandic  vir/ci,  a  fortification.  A 
nearer  approach  to  the  original  is  found  in  the 
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motto  of  the  northern  Earl  of  Caithness,  "  Com- 
mit thy  verk  to  God/'  now  modernized  to  ivorlc, 
which  to  the  uninitiated  tends  to  obscure  its 
significance.  Left  Stirling  at  2.53  p.m.,  reach- 
ing Perth  at  4  p.m.  Ten  minutes  later  we  left 
Perth  by  the  Highland  Railway  train,  and 
arrived  at  Pitlochrie  at  5.27  p.m.  Drove  with 
our  baggage  to  Parkcroy,  the  summer  residence 
of  my  friend  Col.  George  Henderson,  of  Hevers- 
wood,  which  he  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal. 
Later  in  the  evening  we  walked  by  the  bank  of 
the  Tummel,  a  beautiful  stream  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  Danish  word  Tumil,  a  din, 
referring  to  the  noise  and  tumult  of  its  waters. 
Near  to  this  is  the  Garry,  another  river  name  of 
Scandinavian  origin.  It  was  a  common  practice 
with  the  Northmen  to  impose  their  personal 
names  on  rivers.  Norse  personal  name  Gar, 
Icelandic  e  water,  a  river. 

Sunday,  May  23rd. — Worshipped  at  the  Parish 
Church  of  Moulin,  which  is  under  the  ministration 
of  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Donald,  who  compared 
the  downward  course  of  young  men  to  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  the  church  itself,  the  inside 
fittings  are  entirely  modern.  On  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  pulpit,  a  marble  tablet  let  into  the 

wall   commemorates    the    incumbency    of  the 

b  2 
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present    minister's   immediate   predecessor.     It 
is  thus  inscribed  :  — 

In   Memory    of 

THE    REV.   DUNCAN   CAMPBELL, 

Fifty  years  Minister  of  this  Parish, 

Who  died  the  2nd  August  1881. 

Aged  81   Years. 


This  tablet  is  erected  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  his  Parishioners  and  Friends. 

"  There  remaiueth  therefore  a  rest  to  the 
Feople  of  God."— i  Ue'j.  9. 

The  inscription  would  have  been  less  liable 
to  objection  had  the  scripture  quotation  preceded 
the  mention  of  those  by  whom  the  tablet  was 
set  up. 

Monday,  May  2ith.  —  Standing  in  front  of 
Parkcroy  House,  I  was  struck  with  the  move- 
ment of  some  half-dozen  of  house  swallows, 
which  had  apparently  just  reached  Parkcroy 
for  the  first  time  this  season.  They  made 
repeated  attempts  to  effect  an  entrance  under 
the  eaves  of  the  house,  and  failing  to  accomplish 
this  at  last  disappeared  and  have  not  since 
returned.  They  continued  their  efforts  for 
quite  twenty  minutes.  The  places  where  they 
had  built  their  nests  last  season  had  been  closed 
up  to  prevent  them  from  getting  under  the  roof. 
The  water  cistern,  which  supplies  the  house,  had 
become  tainted  and  on  examination  was  found 
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to  contain  innumerable  dead  bodies  of  swallows 
and  starlings  in  various  stages  of  decomposition. 
Called  upon  Mr.  Macbeth  at  the  Bank  of 
Scotland.  Dined  at  Parke roy  and  in  the 
evening  walked  to  the  Black  Spout,  Returning 
by  the  opposite  bank,  we  started  a  male 
pheasant  in  the  brushwood.  We  afterwards 
walked  by  the  side  of  the  Tuinmel.  The  pre- 
vailing song  bird  at  Pitlochrie  seems  to  be 
the  chaffinch,  and  the  most  common  weed  the 
dandelion. 

Tuesday,  May  2oth  — Set  out  from  Parkcroy 
about  10  a.m.  and  walked  to  the  village,  and 
westward  on  the  Blair  Atholl  Road  to  the 
Bridge  of  Cluny  in  search  of  a  so-called 
Druidical  Circle,  which,  according  to  one  of  the 
guide  books,  is  situated  "  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  an  off-shoot  from  the  public  road,"  leading 
to  the  Bridge  of  Cluny.  I  did  not  find  the 
circle,  and  called  at  the  shop  of  the  publisher 
of  the  guide  book,  who  assured  me  that  so  far  as 
he  knew  it  still  existed;  resolved  to  try  again  in 
the  evening,  but  was  prevented.  In  the  after- 
noon, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant-Fergusson,  of 
Baledmund,  called  upon  us.  In  the  evening  we 
walked  in  the  grounds  of  the  Atholl  Hydropathic, 
I  was  much  shocked  to  read  in  the  Standard  of 
the  previous  day,  the  death  of  Sir   Augustus 
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Wollaston  Franks,  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
distinguished  President  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London,  of  which  I  am  a  Fellow. 
Wednesday,  May  2§th. — Left  Pitlochrie  by 
the  10.14  a.m.  train  for  Dunkeld  a  distance 
of  about  13  miles.  On  arriving  there  we  went 
to  the  Cathedral,  an  interesting  old  ruin,  a 
portion  of  which  has  been  converted  into  the 
Parish  Church.  On  an  altar  tomb  in  the 
vestibule  we  were  shewn  a  recumbent  male 
figure  cased  in  complete  armour,  said  to  be 
the  emgy  of  the  "  Wolf  of  Badenock."  It  is 
broken  and  defaced  in  several  places,  Mr. 
Brydall  in  his  paper  on  monumental  effigies 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland  (Proceedings,  1894-5,  p.  329)  assigns 
the  style  of  armour  to  a  period  not  earlier  than 
1420,  and  doubts  the  assumption  that  it  is  the 
ef^gy  of  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch  who  died  in 
February  1394.  This  monument  is  figured  in 
the  illustrations  that  accompany  Mr.  Brydall' s 
paper.  Near  to  it  is  a  sculptured  stone  very 
much  worn  from  exposure  to  the  weather.  We 
were  told  it  had  been  used  as  a  gate-post. 
On  the  flat  surface  of  one  side  are  graven  a 
number  of  human  figures,  robed  and  standing 
erect  quite  close  to  each  other,  and  the  same 
repeated  in  lines  or  rows  placed  immediately 
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under  each  other  over  the  surface  of  the  stone. 
On  one  of  its  edges  is  the  ligure  of  a  man  on 
horseback.  I  did  not  observe  any  interlacing 
work  on  this  stone,  but  it  gave  me  the  idea  of 
being  what  the  late  Dr.  John  Stuart  would  have 
called  "  One  of  the  sculptured  stones."  It  is 
without  symbols  of  any  kind,  Pictish  or  Scan- 
dinavian. An  old  man  in  the  service  of  the 
Ducal  family  of  Atholl,  who  shewed  us  the 
Cathedral,  informed  us  that  the  stone  just 
described  is  "  X  Culdee  Monument"!  It  lias 
probably  about  as  much  connection  with  the 
Culdees  as  with  the  "  sabre-toothed  tiger " 
or  the  "  woolly  rhinoceros,"  those  ideal 
conceptions  of  an  antediluvian  era.  In  another 
part  of  the  vestibule  is  a  marble  tablet  erected 
by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Black  Watch 
(42nd  Highlanders)  to  commemorate  those  of 
that  distinguished  regiment  who  have  Mien 
in  battle  since  its  formation  in  1740,  to  the 
close  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1859. 

There  is  a  worn  heraldic  figure  within  a  recess 
on  the  outside  wall  of  the  Cathedral  which  the 
old  man  already  referred  to  called  a  Lion,  the 
armorial  figure,  he  told  us,  of  Bishop  Lauder. 
The  armorial  ensign  of  the  Lauder  family  is  a 
griffin,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Lauder  crypt  in 
Glasgow  Cathedral.     (Sec  the   illustration  here 
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given.) 
We  were 
shew  n 
Dunkeld 
House, 
situated 
within  the 
Cathedral 
grounds, 
resi- 
dence of 
the      late 


Lauder  Arms,  from  the  crypt,  Glasgow  Cathedral. 


Duchess  of  Atholl,  where  her  Grace  was  visited 
by  the  Queen.  During  our  stay  at  Pitlochrie 
her  remains  were  entombed  in  the  family  vault 
situated  within  the  ruined  church  of  Blair 
Atholl.  The  Duchess  was  much  beloved,  and 
has  left  behind  her  many  pleasant  memories.  At 
Dunkeld  we  lunched  at  the  hotel.  In  the  public 
room  we  met  a  gentleman  with  whom  we  entered 
into  conversation,  who  paid  his  hotel  bill  with 
a  Scotch  provincial  bank  note.  He  volunteered 
the  statement  that  it  contained  a  Gaelic  in- 
scription, which  at  once  suggested  to  me  the 
Caledonian  Bank  of  Inverness.  Much  to  his 
astonishment,  as  a   recollection   of  nearly  sixty 
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years,  I  cited  the  Erse  legend,  Tir  nam  beann 
nan  glean  s'nan  gaisgeach,  the  land  of  the  hills, 
and  the  glens,  and  the  heroes,  or  brave  men. 
It  so  happened  that  at  the  time  the  bank  was 
incorporated  I  was  resident  in  the  northern 
City  of  Aberdeen,  and  had  the  inscription  on  a 
note  of  its  first  issue  explained  by  a  Highlander 
of  my  acquaintance,  and  the  words  still  cling 
to  my  memory.  On  our  visit  to  Inverness  I 
procured  from  the  bank  one  of  its  notes  in 
exchange  for  gold,  which  has  enabled  me  to  set 
down  the  legend  according  to  the  Gaelic  ortho- 
graphy. Over  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld  is  a  handsome 
stone  bridge,  consisting  of  seven  arches  erected 
by  John,  fourth  Duke  of  Atholl,  at  a  cost  of 
£40,000.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  sixth  century 
Dunkeld  was  visited  by  St.  Colurnba  and  Kenti- 
gern,  the  latter  the  St.  Mungo  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  a  circumstance  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt,  there  being  no  extant  record  of  that  early 
period.  Bought  some  photographs  at  a  shop 
kept  by  Miss  Hogg.  Walked  for  some  distance 
by  a  beautiful  reach  of  the  river  Tay.  Yi sited 
St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  Birnam,  and  found 
the  grave  of  my  old  friend  the  late  Thomas 
Duff,  who  died  at  Butterstone  House  in  October, 
1896,  his  wife  having  predeceased  him  in  the 
previous  September.     At  the  time  we  entered 
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the  churchyard  the  workmen  were  setting  up 
his  memorial  cross,  on  which  the  dates  of  the 
decease  of  both  are  recorded.  Mr.  Duff  was  at 
one  time  heritable  proprietor  of  the  estate  of 
Garth2,  which  he  sold  to  Sir  Donald  Currie.  He 
was  a  native  of  Dundee,  and  spent  some  years 
of  his  life  in  India  in  connection  with  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  fibre  called  jute  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  was  largely  interested  in  jute 
spinning  industries.  He  was  a  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  County  of  Banff.  He  had  many 
friends,  and  scarcely  a  personal  enemy.  The 
place-name  Butterstone,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
has  its  origin  in  the  Norse  personal  name  Batar, 
which  still  lingers  in  the  district  as  a  surname, 
in  the  family  name  of  the  Butters  of  Faskally. 
There  is  a  place  called  Buttergask  near  Green- 
loaning  in  the  same  county.  Butterstone  House 
was  lately  the  temporary  residence  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, the  guest  of  its  present  occupant.  The 
place-name  Dunkeld,  like  many  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, is  also  Scandinavian.  Its  old  form  is 
JJunkelden,  Goth.  Icel.  dun,  a  hill  or  mountain, 
keld,  a  fountain,  and  en  the  Danish  definite  article, 
the  hill  fountain  referring  to  the  watercourses  of 


-  Garth  was  originally  the  property  of  the  late  General  Stewart, 
a  personal  friend  of  my  late  mother,  Mrs.  Ann  Roger  nve 
Cruikshank. 
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the  mountain  torrent.  Two  exceptionally  large 
trees  at  Dunkeld  on  our  way  to  the  bridge 
attracted  our  attention,  one  a  beech,  the  other  a 
sycamore.  Returned  to  Pitlochrie  by  the  4.50 
p.m.  train,  and  arrived  at  Parkcroy  about 
6  o'clock. 

Thursday,  May  27th. — Found  the  so-named 
Druid  Circle  already  referred  to.  It  consists 
of  eight  stones  forming  nearly  a  circle,  three 
placed  quite  close  together  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  stone.  Another  large  stone 
close  to  this  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  circle  leans  over  towards  the 
three  stones  at  a  considerable  angle.  Another 
on  the  opposite  side  from  the  entrance  about 
the  centre  of  the  circle  is  a  bulky  stone  about 
three  feet  high,  and  over  two  feet  along  its 
ridge  at  the  top.  Three  of  the  stones  in  height 
are  not  over  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  stones  arc  inclosed  Avithin  an 
octagonal  wooden  fence  or  paling.  The 
diameter  of  the  circle  is  about  twenty-three 
feet.  The  doctrine  of  Druid  Circles  is  an  ex- 
ploded fable  and  is  now  generally  discredited. 
There  never  were  Druids  in  Scotland.  The 
structure  is  no  doubt  Scandinavian. 

Friday,  May  28th.— Walked  to  the  village 
to   post  some    letters,    and  to   the  top   of  the 
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road  which  leads  to  the  bridge  of  Cluny. 
Returned  to  Parkeroy  about  one  o'clock. 
The  day  being  wet  and  stormy  I  occupied 
my  time  in  reading  The  Story  of  Early  Gaelic 
Literature  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  which  seems 
to  me  a  species  of  romance.  He  quotes  from 
the  Venerable  Bede  who  wrote  in  the  eighth 
century  about  a  transaction  which  it  is  alleged 
took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  how  that  "  Both  nobles  and  common 
people  fled  out  of  England  into  Ireland  during 
a  time  of  plague/'  and  were  provided  with  food 
without  payment,  and  with  books  to  read,  and 
from  this  he  argues  inconsequentially,  as  I 
think,  that  "  Books  then  must  have  already  multi- 
plied considerably  when  a  lot  of  hungry  Anglo- 
Saxons  could  thus  be  supplied  with  them,  and 
with  gratuitous  instruction  as  well."  How  the 
monk  of  Jarrow  could  possibly  know  about 
what  took  place  in  Ireland  nearly  a  century  before 
his  own  era  I  can  hardly  imagine.  The  story 
is  probably  as  authentic  as  the  alleged  displace- 
ment of  the  Scotch  by  the  Saxon  refugees  at 
the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  This 
writer  knows  "  that  there  were  almost  certainly 
books  in  Ireland  in  St.  Patrick's  time."  The 
next  books  he  finds  an  account  of  are  said  to 
have  belonged  to  St.  Longarad,  a  contemporary 
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of  Columkille.  The  scribe  who  wrote  the 
glosses  to  the  Festology  of  Aetigus,  the  Culdee, 
said  that  these  books  existed  still,  but  that  "  no 
man  could  read  them."  They  had  become 
illegible  through  an  anathema  pronounced 
against  them  by  Columkille  !  Wonderful  power 
possessed  by  this  Saint  by  means  of  a  curse  to 
convert  written  characters  into  forms  that  could 
not  be  deciphered.  The  transaction,  according 
to  the  modern  notions  of  moral  rectitude, 
can  hardly  be  regarded  a  very  saintly  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  this  great  Apostle  of  the 
<•  Farly  Celtic  Church,"3  so  prominent  a  figure 
in  Scotland's  hagiologv.  Recording  an  inter- 
minable  number  of  unpronounceable  names  of 
ancient  MSS.,  Dr.  Hyde  remarks  "  These  are 
probably  only  a  very  few  indeed  of  the  books  in 
which  our  enormous  early  literature  was  con- 
tained, but  which  have  now  perished  almost  to 
a  page."  How  very  sad!  "  The  first  poem 
written  in  Ireland,"  he  informs  us,  "  is  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Amergin,  who  was  the 

3 1  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  an  "  Early  Celtic  Church." 
"  Celt  and  Celtic,"  wrote  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  when  Disney  Pro- 
fessor of  Archaeology,  l'I  look  upon  as  convenient  terms  for 
describing  what  we  do  not  quite  know  how  else  to  describe."  Dr. 
Browne's  definition  seems  somewhat  to  resemble  the  blacksmith  of 
Glammis's  conception  of  Metaphysic,  which  the  Bishop's  Glenalmond 
experiences  will  enable  him  to  translate,  *'  Fan  a  man's  speekin',  fan 
naebody  kens  fat  he  is  savin,  an  fan  he  disna  ken  very  weel  himsel." 
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brother  of  Evir,  Ir,  and  Evenion,  the  first  Mile- 
sian princes  who  colonized  Ireland  many  years 
before  Christ."  To  ordinary  intelligences  it 
requires  a  stretch  of  belief  to  gulp  down  such 
statements,  but  to  the  Celtic  mind  all  things  are 
possible.  Fie  thinks  that  no  faith  can  be  placed 
in  the  genuineness  of  Amergin's  verse,  but  sup- 
poses, "  It  may  very  well  be  that  they  actually 
do  represent  the  oldest  surviving  lines  in  any 
vernacular  tongue  in  Europe  except  Greek." 
No  doubt  in  the  view  of  this  writer  the  Celts 
were  the  originals  of  men.  The  language  and 
literature  of  Ireland,  according  to  his  conception, 
"go  back  with  certainty  for  nearly  1500 
years."  The  "  Celtic  memory,"  he  says,  "  for 
things  unwritten  is  long."  Yes,  very  long. 
Bear  witness  the  many  thousand  verses  of 
Ossian  "  only  written  on  the  frail  tablet  of 
memory,"  "  transmitted  through  fifty  genera- 
tions ! "  Finn  Mac  Cool,  a  person  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  third  century, 
is  called  by  one  of  the  Celtic  expositors  a 
Norseman,  of  which,  if  he  be  not  altogether  a 
myth,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt,  though  a 
Celt,  according  to  Dr.  Hyde.  This  individual 
is  said  to  have  composed  a  poem  after  eating 
a  salmon.  The  man  who  at  a  single  meal  could 
despatch  an  entire   salmon  would  not  scruple 
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to  devour  a  raw  potato,  and  the  dreams  of 
some  bad  night  may  have  been  mistaken  for  an 
emanation  of  the  Muses. 

Saturday,  May  2Wi. — In  the  ivy  covering  one 
of  the  gate  posts  in  the  garden  of  Parkcroy,  we 
found  a  blackbird's  nest  containing  four  vouno; 
birds,  and  at  another  part  of  the  garden,  one 
among  the  branches  of  a  common  spruce  fir,  the 
other  in  an  arbor  vita),  the  nests  of  two 
chaffinches  in  process  of  incubation.  The  corn- 
crake is  often  heard  here,  and  the  common  sea- 
gull frequently  seen.  Called  upon  Mr.  Macbeth 
at  the  office  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  In  the 
afternoon,  Mrs.  Fergusson  the  elder  of 
Baledmund,  and  her  daughter  Mrs.  Mossman, 
called  upon  us. 

Sunday,  May  oOth. — Attended  worship  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  Moulin.  The  service 
was  conducted  by  the  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
D.  M.  Donald.  He  chose  for  his  text,  the  27th 
verse  of  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  He  gave  a  brief  historical  sketch  of 
the  origin  and  constitution,  and  functions  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
its  position  and  immunities,  as  an  independent 
Court,  and  the  functions  and  privileges  of  its 
Lord  High  Commissioner  as  an  officer  of  State, 
and  discoursed  on  its  missions  and  missionaries 
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in  India  and  Africa.  I  presume  his  remarks 
had  reference  to  the  doings  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  regard  to  the  deposition  of  the 
Minister  of  Kilmun,  whose  case  was  relegated 
for  sentence  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dunoon,— a 
proceeding  that  called  down  the  indignation  of 
Mr.  Lamont,  of  Knockdow,  who  vehemently 
denounced  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  did  not  defend  the  doctrines  propounded  by 
the  offending  minister,  but  maintained  that  it 
was  ultra  vires  of  the  General  Assembly  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal,  to  abrogate  its  functions 
and  impose  on  the  Presbytery  of  Dunoon 
the  indignity  of  acting  as  his  executioners. 
Mr.  Lamont  cited  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Young,  of  Auchterarder,  and  those  of  the 
seven  Strathbogie  ministers,  in  which  the 
behests  of  the  General  Assembly  were  dis- 
regarded. In  the  church  of  Moulin  only  an 
English  clergyman,  who  was  present,  and  myself 
rose  as  the  minister  pronounced  the  ascription. 

Monday,  May  olst. — Walked  to  the  Black 
Spout,  and  had  a  view  of  its  waters  after  the 
rainfall,  which  were  considerably  increased. 
Had  some  difficulty  in  crossing  to  the  other 
side.  On  our  return  to  the  public  road,  we 
witnessed  two  gunpowder  explosions  at  a  quarry, 
where  some  workmen  were  blasting  the  rocks. 
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Observed  a  male  bullfinch  (Pyrrhlua  rubricilla) 

by  the  road  side,  and  a  blue  titmouse  (Pants 
Ccerulens)  and  some  young  partridges  in  a  field 
by  the  side  of  the  Tummel.  The  owl,  the  wood 
pigeon,  and  the  common  carrion  crow  (corvas 
corone)  are  among  the  birds  of  this  locality,  but 
we  did  not  meet  with  the  raven  (coruas  corax), 
that  solitaiy  bird  living  in  the  wildest  districts 
it  can  find,  and  especially  preferring  those  that 
are  intersected  with  hills.  The  conditions  of 
raven  life,  one  would  suppose  would  be  found 
in  proximity  to  the  Grampian  Mountains. 
Walking  alone  by  the  side  of  the  Tummel, 
between  the  bridge  of  Cluny  and  the  Falls,  I 
observed  an  individual  of  the  genus  Alccdo,  the 
Kingfisher  [Alcedo  isjrida)  with  its  gorgeous 
plumage,  a  recollection  of  my  natural  history 
course  at  Aberdeen,  when  I  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  late  Professor  Macgilivray  at  Marischal 
College  and  University.  A  writer  on  the  subject 
of  ornithology  says  this  bird  is  sufficiently 
common,  which  I  am  rather  inclined  to  doubt. 
The  Kingfisher  takes  the  first  portion  of  its 
name  from  the  royal  splendour  of  its  plumage, 
the  second  from  its  usual  food.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  thrush,  of  a  greenish  blue  with  a  white 
ring  about  the  neck.  It  is  the  Alcedo  of  Linnaeus, 
u  a  genus  of  birds  distinguished  by  having  an 
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elongated,  robust,  straight  tetragonal,  acute  bill, 
with  its  margins  finely  crenated,  feet  robust, 
l)od}r  thick  and  compact,  with  wings  rather 
short,  head  large  and  elongated,  plumage  thick 
and  glossy."  There  is  only  one  species  in 
Europe.  Its  haunts  are  by  the  borders  of 
running  streams,  where  it  subsists  chiefly  on 
fish,  which  it  darts  down  upon  in  the  water. 
It  also  devours  such  insects  as  the  dragon  fly 
and  the  water-beetle,  and  not  infrequently  pays 
a  visit  to  the  sea  shore  to  feed  upon  small 
crabs  and  shrimps.  Jt  usually  nests  in  the 
deserted  holes  of  the  water  rat,  or  of  a  rabbit 
warren,  into  which  it  deposits  from  six  to  eight 
eggfi.  It  has  no  song,  but  emits  a  peculiar 
shrill  cry.  Its  flight  is  rapid,  and  its  shape 
hardly  perceptible  as  it  moves  through  the  air. 
Kingfishers  are  supposed  to  form  "  A  family 
Ilalcyonidae,  of  the  Fissirostral  tribe,  of  the 
order  insessores,  or  perching  birds."  The  King- 
fisher under  the  name  halcyon,  was  fabled  by 
the  ancients  to  build  its  nest  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  to  have  the  power  of  calming  the 
waves  during  the  period  of  incubation.  This 
period  was  called  b)  Pliny  and  Aristotle  the 
halcyon  days.  "  Ha3C  avis  nunc  Grasce  dicitur 
AX/cua»>,  a  nostris  halcedo;  sed  hieme  quod  pullos 
dicitur  tranquillo  mari  facere  eosdies  halcyonios 
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appellant."  Calming  the  waves  was  not  the 
only  power  ascribed  to  the  Kingfisher.  It 
was  also  supposed  that  "  The  dead  bird  carefully 
balanced  and  suspended  by  a  single  thread, 
would  always  turn  its  beak  towards  that  point 
of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind  blew."  I 
do  not  believe  with  Pope  that  "  A  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing."  I  have  not 
found  the  scraps  of  ornithological  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  lecture  room,  any  disadvantage 
in  my  journey  through  life. 

Tuesday,  June  1st. —  Called  upon  Mr.  Macbeth 
at  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  had  some  con- 
versation with  him,  in  his  character  of  solicitor, 
on  a  matter  of  business.  Viewed  a  monument, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Alexander 
Duff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  great  Calcutta  missionary 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  is  set  up 
beside  the  Established  Church  at  Pitlochrie. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Moulin,  and 
died  at  Sidmouth.  Walked  to  the  bridge  of 
Cluny,  which  spans  the  Tummel  at  a  very 
picturesque  spot,  and  returned  to  Parkcroy, 
where  I  read  the  concluding  chapters  of  The 
Story  of  Early  Gaelic  Literature,  by  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde.  Of  the  subject  of  Gaelic  literature,  it 
may  be  said,  to  borrow  his  own  expression, 
"  There  is  over  all  a  shadowy  sense  of  vague- 
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ness,  of  vastness,  of  uncertainty.'  ■  Of  vastness 
certainly,  as  regards  the  estimate  of  its  votaries, 
and  it  might  be  added  of  fiction,  of  fabrication, 
and  impossible  assumption,  of  rhapsody,  of  wild 
incoherence  and  bootless  attempt  to  prove  that 
fiction  is  fact,  and  black  is  white.  "  Perfect," 
he  tell  ns,  "  is  the  exact  knowledge  which  her 
Shanochies  possess  of  tho  records  of  her  ancients 
from  the  beginning  of  the  ages  !  "  Shanochies, 
bards,  and  poets  are  but  different  names  for  the 
same  kind  of  men.  It  is  abundantly  well  known 
that  the  bards  were  altogether  ignorant  of 
letters,  and  left  no  record  of  ancient  transactions 
behind  them.  The  Gaelic  language,  according 
to  Hyde,  is  "  One  of  the  finest,  most  perfect,  and 
best  preserved  of  the  great  Aryan  languages," 
and  in  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held  by  the  native  Irish,  "  Those  who  had  once 
got  hold  of  English,  refused  to  undergo  the 
mental  labour  of  cultivating  it."  "  To  catch  the 
last  tones  of  that  beautiful  unmixed  Aryan  lan- 
guage" so  he  bombastically  puts  it,  "which  with 
the  exception  of  the  glorious  (-reek,  which  has 
now  renewed  its  youth,  like  the  eagle,  has  left 
the  longest,  most  luminous,  and  most  con- 
secutive literary  track  behind  it,  of  any  of  the 
vernacular  tongues  of  Europe."  It  is  surprising 
to  what  flights  of  wild  exaggeration  Irish  writers 
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can  go,  in  regard  to  anything  that  concerns  the 
antiquity  of  their  nationality.  Few  nations 
pretend  to  so  ancient  monuments  of  history  as 
the  Irish.  The  Erse  of  the  Irish,  the  Scotch 
Gaelic,  and  the  Manx  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  dialects 
of  the  same  speech,  so  far  from  being  unmixed, 
are  the  most  corrupt  in  the  world.  They  are 
completely  overlaid  with  the  language  of  the 
Northmen,  hence  the  fiction  of  the  Celtic 
philologer  that  the  several  dialects  of  the  Erse 
language  are  an  Aryan  tongue.  Despite  their 
philology,  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  gainsaid,  that 
"  only  where  the  Northmen  settled  are  found  those 
dialects  that  votaries  of  the  Celtic  type  delujlit  to 
call  Celtic"  This  applies  with  equal  force  not 
only  to  the  Gaelic,  but  to  the  Welsh,  the  now 
extinct  Cornish,  and  the  Breton,  which  as  regards 
the  two  first  mentioned,  are  crowded  with  Latin, 
English  and  Scandinavian  words.  The  story 
that  the  Danish  invaders  were  driven  out  of 
Ireland  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  may  be  classed 
with  another  story  of  like  character,  where  it  is 
alleged  they  were  driven  out  of  Scotland  by  the 
Ploughman  of  Luncarty,  the  so-called  progenitor 
of  the  Hays  of  Errol  and  Kiunoul,  a  fable  which 
has  lately  been  revived  in  a  History  of  the  Scottish 
People  from  the  Earliest  Times,  at  present  under 
issue  by  a  well-known  publishing  linn,  which  to 
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the  triumph  of  imposture,  contains  an  actual 
woodcut  representation  of  the  ploughman  and 
his  two  sons,  whose  brawny  arms  wielding  the 
warlike  weapon  of  a  ploughshare,  carried  terror 
and  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  the  discomfited 
and  panic-stricken  Danes.  So  much  for  the 
veracity  of  the  Celtic  historian.  The  Danes,  it 
is  abundantly  well  known,  were  never  driven 
out  of  England  or  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  but 
remain  in  their  descendants  to  the  present  day, 
the  bulk  and  substance  of  the  British  race. 
The  Scandinavians  are  without  doubt,  our  true 
progenitors.  I  would  here  remark  that  the 
names  of  many  of  the  so-called  Celtic  Gaels 
found  in  Hyde's  book  are  obviously  Norse. 
Take  for  example,  the  Irish  sept  Cinel  Connail 
Coned  mac  Geoghegan,  Conall,  Connal,  Finn  mac 
Cumhail,  Mann  an  mac  Lir,  Conn,  Con,  Concdre, 
Connor,  mac  Nessa,  Mai,  Ere,  Fergus  mac  Hoy, 
Cooky,  Corr,  O'Corra,  0' Curry,  Brian  Boru, 
Torna,  Cormac,  Mael-f nlvdvty,  Bee  mac  Cuan&ch, 
Owen,  Goll,  Gilla,  Giolla,  Maeldxm,  Nutt  (Cnut) 
Cormac,  King  Bishop  of  Cashel,  King  Cormac 
mac  art,  Con  of  the  hundred  battles  Connor 
mac  Brody,  Owen  four  times  repeated,  Connelhxw, 
the  place-name  Finns  Seat,  the  river  Dodder 
(Dodi  ar)  &c,  names,  which  no  one  familiar  with 
those  of  the  Scandinavians  can  fail  to  recognize. 
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Dr.  Hyde  believes  that  "  Macpherson's  brilliant 
'Ossian'  had  no  Gaelic  original,"  a  matter  which 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  Dr.  Johnson 
settled,  more  than  a  century  ago.  "  Mr.  James 
Maepherson,"  wrote  that  great  luminary  of  the 
modern  world,  in  response  to  the  threat  of  that 
arch-impostor,  "  I  received  your  foolish  and 
impudent  letter.  Any  violence  offered  me,  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  repel,  and  what  I  cannot 
do  myself,  the  law  will  clo  for  me.  I  hope  I 
shall  never  be  deterred  from  detecting,  what  I 
think  a  cheat,  by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian. 
What  would  you  have  me  retract  ?  I  thought 
your  book  an  imposture.  I  think  it  an  imposture 
still.  For  this  opinion,  I  have  given  my  reasons 
to  the  public,  which  I  here  dare  you  to  refute. 
Your  rage  I  defy.  Your  abilities,  since  your 
Homer,  are  not  so  formidable,  and  what  I  hear 
of  your  morals,  inclines  me  to  pay  regard,  not 
to  what  you  shall  say,  but  to  what  you  shall 
prove.  You  may  print  this,  if  you  will." 
"  There  is  no  event  in  Irish  history,"  we  are 
told  to  believe,  "  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the 
first  enquiry  of  the  student  will  not  be,  '  What 
do  the  Four  Masters  say  about  it  V  "  There 
are  some  students,  and  not  a  few  critics,  who 
would  be  more  likelv  to  ask  "  What  could  the 
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Four  Masters  possibly  know  of  events  that 
happened  near  the  time  of  Christ  ?  "  Then 
there  are  the  Annals  of  Tighearnach,  the  Annals 
of  Innisf alien,  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  which  begin 
with  the  creation !  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  and  a 
number  of  others,  so  that  according  to  Hyde, 
there  is  no  lack  of  documentary  evidence,  at 
least,  of  such  testimony,  as  he  designates 
evidence.  His  story  is  well  told,  and  he  makes 
the  best  of  an  apocryphal  subject,  which  is 
about  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour.  His 
conception  of  the  history,  and  superiority,  and 
antiquity  of  Irish  literature  is  unique.  As  a 
climax  to  his  elucidation,  he  startles  the  reader 
with  the  grandiose  announcement  that  "  We 
all  admire  the  inimitable  felicity  with  which  the 
great  English  speaking  Gael,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  caught  the  Ossianic  tone,"  &c,  to  which  he 
appends  a  footnote,  containing  a  palpable  false- 
hood, that  "  the  Buccleugh  Scotts,  and  the 
other  four  branches  of  the  name,  .were  originally 
Gaelic  speaking  Celts  "  !  With  equal  probability 
might  it  be  affirmed,  that  they  were  originally 
Chinese,  or  North  American  Indians,  but,  as 
has  been  aptly  remarked,  "  A  link  or  two 
missing  in  an  Irishman's  logic,  counts  for 
nothing." 

Wednesday,    June   2nd. — After   breakfast  we 
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crossed  by  the  ferry  boat  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Tummel  and  walked  by  the  river  side  to  the 
bridge  of  Oluny,  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  a 
mile  through  the  most  enchanting  Highland 
scenery.  On  our  left  hand  were  high  mountain 
ranges.  We  crossed  the  bridge  and  returned  to 
Pitlochrie  by  the  other  side  of  the  Tummel. 

Thursday,  June  3rJ.— Went  into  the  village, 
but  the  mountains  being  concealed  by  a  thick 
clamp  mist  we  returned  to  Parkcroy.  Mrs. 
Fergusson,  the  elder  of  Baledmund,  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mossman,  called  upon  us  in  the 
evening. 

Friday,  June  4th. — Went  by  train  to  Ballinluig 
to  examine  another  stone  circle  in  the  garden 
of  a  cottage  occupied  by  Mrs.  Campbell  at 
Tynreich.  This  consists  of  six  rude  stones  of 
irregular  form  varying  from  three  feet  to  six  feet 
high,  and  from  two  feet  seven  inches  to  five  feet 
seven  inches  broad.    The  accompanying  diagram 

exhibits  the  ground 
plan  of  this  circle. 
Its  diameter  is  about 
21  feet.  Ballinluig 
is  in  the  parish  of 
Logierait,  near  to 
which     the     Tummel 
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unites  with  the  Tay.  Fergusson i  states  dis- 
tinctly that  these  rude  stone  monuments  are 
the  work  of  the  Northmen.  "  Every  allusion  to 
these  monuments  in  mediaeval  authors,"  he 
says,  "  every  local  tradition,  every  scrap  of 
intelligence  we  have  regarding  them  points  to  a 
post- Roman  origin.  No  writer  of  any  age  or 
country  suggested  their  being  prehistoric  or 
even  pre-Romaa  before  the  age  of  Stukeley — 
say  1700."  After  making  some  rough  sketches 
of  the  stones  forming  the  Ballinluig  circle  we 
returned  by  rail  to  Pitlochrie. 

Saturday,  June  bth. — Went  to  the  village  to 
post  some  letters.  Finding  a  storm  gathering 
returned  to  Parkcroy  and  remained  there  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  About  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  a  thunderstorm  broke  overhead 
which  lasted  about  an  hour,  during  which  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents.  Dined  at  Baledmund  at 
7.30  p.m.  where  we  passed  a  pleasant  evening. 
Admired  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  new 


4  James  Fergusson,  D.C.L  .  F.R.S..  one  of  the  most  practical 
antiquaries  of  the  age.  He  demonstrated  tlie  Noi  wegian  origin  of 
the  Scottish  Brochs,  and  so-named  Celtic  structure  of  Macshowe. 
His  •'  Broch  theory  "  was  never  openly  controverted,  hut  an  oppo- 
nent of  his  views  who  would  not  meet  him  in  open  conflict  was  not 
above  shooting  at  him  from  behind  a  hedge  in  an  acrimonious  but 
feeble  criticism  that  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Scotsman. 
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portion  of  the  house  which  exhibits  excellent 
taste.  Mr.  Fergusson  shewed  me  a  Latin 
charter  by  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  of  which, 
at  my  request,  he  afterwards  sent  me  the  follow- 
ing description  : — "  Charter  by  King  Robert  the 
Bruce  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland  of  the 
lands  of  Baldowery  in  Forfarshire  in  favour  of 
William  Marshall,  his  servant,  he  being  taken 
bound  to  provide  one  archer  and  give  attendance 
and  suit  at  Court,  and  three  head  pleas  thereof. 
Signed  at  Aberbrothock  on  4th  February,  in  the 
22nd  year  of  his  reign  (1328),  before  Bernard, 
Abbot  of  Aberbrothock,  the  King's  Chancellor, 
Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  the  King's 
nephew,  James  Lord  of  Douglas,"  &c.  He 
told  me  with  regret  of  some  curious  charters  at 
one  time  in  his  possession  which  were  gnawed 
to  shreds  by  a  dog,  a  young  animal  he  had  left 
in  a  room  with  the  parchments  within  its  reach. 
Among  other  matters  of  interest  he  shewed  me 
the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Atholl  and  Tullibardine 
Families,"  a  handsome  book  in  4  vols.,  presented 
to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Atholl ;  another  volume 
of  which  he  had  lately  become  possessed  was, 
"Records  of  the  Clan  and  name  of  Fergusson." 
After  dinner  he  walked  with  me  into  his 
policies  with  their  beautiful  mountain  surround- 
ings.   He  drew  my  attention  to  the  huge  trunk 
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of  an  enormous  tree  which  had  been  blown  down 
by  the  storm  that,  a  few  years  since,  devastated 
many  parts  of  Scotland.  I  think  it  was  a 
beech,  but  my  memory  is  not  distinct.  He 
mentioned  incidentally  the  bullfinch  as  numerous 
and  destructive  in  cropping  the  young  buds. 
The  waggonette  which  brought  us  to  Baledmund 
returned  at  10.30  p.m ,  when  we  drove  to 
Parkcroy. 

Sunday,  Jane  (Wi. — Attended  worship  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Moulin.  Mr.  Donald  chose 
for  his  text  the  17th  verse  of  the  LI.  Psalm.,  "A 
broken  and  contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not 
despise."  Humility  of  soul,  he  told  us,  is  the 
most  essential  attribute  of  the  Christian.  It 
was  a  preparatory  sermon  in  relation  to  the 
Communion  service  to  be  administered  on  the 
following  Sunday. 

Monday,  June  1th. — After  breakfast  we  walked 
to  the  bridge  of  Cluny,  and  crossing  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Tummel  proceeded  westward 
towards  the  Falls.  Midway  between  Cluny 
Bridge  and  Faskally  House  (which  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river)  is  a  rude  stone  monu- 
ment, which   at  first  sight  appeared   like    the 
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remaining  stone  of 
a  circle,  but  on 
examining  the 
other  side  we  found 
it  contained  a  cross 
sculptured  upon  it 
in  very  low  relief 
about  a  fourth  part 
of  an  inch  above 
the  surface  of  the 
stone,  which  is 
about  four  feet  high, 
twent}T-one  inches 
broad,  and  about 
seven  inches  thick. 
It  stands  by  the 
wayside  close  to  the 
trunk  of  an  ash  tree, 
the  branches  of  which  overshadow  it.  Some  Goth, 
by  way  of  making  it  more  conspicuous  to  the 
passer-by,  has  daubed  the  figure  of  the  cross  with 
a  coating  of  white  paint.  Farther  on,  near  to  a 
farmhouse  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road,  are 
two  rude  stones,  one  fallen  down,  the  other 
standing  erect,  which  may  possibly  indicate  the 
site  of  another  stone  circle.  We  called  by 
arrangement  upon  Mrs.  Mossman,  who  accom- 
panied us  to   Dunfallandy  House,  the  seat  of 
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the  late  Colonel  Fergusson,  and  introduced  us  to 
Miss  Robertson,  the  sister  of  the  present 
occupant  Mr.  Xeil  Robertson,  who  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  was  absent  from  home.  I  wished 
to  make  a  pergonal  examination  of  a  remarkable 
monument  known  as  the  "  Dunfallandy  Stone," 
one  of  those  elaborate  sculptures  with  the 
mysterious  symbols  which  have  so  long  puzzled 
and  bewildered  the  antiquary.  Shortly  after 
my  introduction  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Stuart 
to  the  subject  of  the  sculptured  stones  of  Scot- 
land, now  many  years  ago,  I  abandoned  the 
theory  of  Celtic  art.  The  more  I  searched  into 
the  matter,  the  more  I  became  convinced  that 
the  art  and  symbolism  of  these  stones  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  Scandinavian,  a  view 
also  arrived  at  by  Lord  Southesk,  whose  conclu- 
sions, as  stated  by  himself  in  his  Origins 
of  Pictish  Symbolism,  were  independently 
formed.  His  lordship  has  shewn  that  a  peculiar 
figure  twice  repeated  on  the  Dunfallandy  stone 
— by  some  of  the  Celtic  theorists  called  an 
"Elephant"  is  the  Sun  Boar  of  Frey,  the 
principal  (Tod  of  the  Swedes.  "  The  sacred 
Boar,"  he  informs  us,  "is  a  sign  of  the  Sun,  and 
of  Sun  worship."  According  to  Scandinavian 
mythology  Frey  was  the  name  of  the  Deity 
symbolizing   the  sun.      It  is  evident  that   the 
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early  Christianity  of  all  recently  converted 
nations  was  mixed  with  Paganism.  The 
Dimfallandy  stone,  a  slab-shaped  sculpture 
about  live  feet  high,  and  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  broad,  may  be  thus  described.  On  the 
side  which  first  presents  itself  to  view  it  is  very 
much  worn  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
but  to  the  practised  eye  its  signs  and  symbols 
aie  still  perceptible.  It  is  bordered  by  two 
reptiles  of  serpentine  character  with  dragon- 
shaped  heads,  and  tails  dispose* I  in  horseshoe 
form  at  the  bottom  of  the  stone.  Between  their 
open  mouths  at  the  top  of  the  stone  is  a  figure, 
perhaps  human,  whose  proportions  cannot  now 
be  defined.  In  character,  as  regards  its  dragon 
head  arrangement  representing  two  monsters 
grasping  a  human  figure,  it  resembles  a  frag- 
ment of  a  sculptured  stone  once  visible  in  the 
Churchyard  of  Cathcart,  but  which,  much  to  my 
regret,  I  ascertained  from  the  workmen  then 
engaged  in  the  proceeding,  had  been  broken  up 
and  built  into  the  foundation  of  the  churchyard 
wall  then  under  repair,  there  I  suppose  to 
remain  till  the  time  when  "  That  detestable 
wretch,  Macaulay's  New  Zealan  ler,"  is  to  ;<  set 
his  foot  on  London  Bridge." 

Meanwhile,  fortunately  before   this  felonious 
appropriation  took   place,  I  had  made    a   very 
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accurate  drawing  of  the  stone,  which  is  still  in 
my  possession.  Immediately  under  the  heads 
of  the  serpentine  monsters,  just  described  on 
the  Dunfallandy  stone,  are  two  figures  apparently 
ecclesiastic,  seated  in  chairs,  and  between  them, 
a  cross  mounted  on  a  pedestal.  Above  the 
cross,  is  the  crescent  and  V-shaped  symbol,  and 
over  the  seated  figure  opposite  the  right-hand 
of  the  person  viewing  the  stone,  the  double  disc 
symbol.  Over  the  other  seated  figure,  the  Sun 
Boar  of Frejj.  Lower  down  is  a  figure  on  horse- 
back. In  front  of  the  horse's  head,  the  crescent 
and  Y-shaped  symbol  repeated,  and  immediately 
below  this  figure,  a  repetition  of  the  Sun  Boar 
of  Frey.  Underneath  these  symbols,  a  hammer, 
an  anvil,  and  pair  of  tongs  incised.  The  other 
side  of  the  stone,  protected  from  the  weather, 
is  very  distinct.  It  exhibits  a  cross  of  peculiar 
form,  reaching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  stone. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  shaft,  is  divided  from 
the  under  portion,  which  gives  the  appearance 
of  a  cross  with  arms  of  equal  length,  supported 
on  a  longer  shaft  underneath.  The  cross  is 
"  recessed  with  curves  at  its  intersections."  In 
the  centre  is  a  square  panel,  the  corners  of 
which  project  over  the  recessed  spacos.  The 
cross  has  its  outline  in  a  raised  and  rounded 
edging.     Its  upper  and  lower  limbs  are  filled 
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with  a  diaper  of  a  peculiarly  Scandinavian  form 
of  the  double  spiral,  and  farther  adorned  with 
four    bosses   decorated  with  divergent  spirals. 
The  transverse  limbs  contain  a  species  of  fret- 
work, on  which  are  three  bosses,  ornamented 
with  spirals.     The  main  shaft  is  decorated  with 
a  peculiar  form  of  interlaced  knot  work,  long 
known  as  Runic  knot  work,  usually  found  on  the 
bauta-stones   erected   by   the   Northmen.     The 
stone   on    this   side  has  a  flat,  raised   edging, 
ornamented  on  one  of  its  edges  with  an  inter- 
laced border,  on  the  other  edge,  by  a  border  of 
spirals.     The  spaces  on  both  sides  of  the  figure 
of  the  cross  are  divided  into  panels.     On  the 
left-hand    side   from   the   view   of  the    person 
looking  on,  is  a  well  executed  figure  of  the  rein- 
deer, an  animal  not  found  in  Europe  south  of 
the  Baltic.    The  writer  of  a  work  on  Celtic  art, 
refers  to   this  figure,    as  one  of  those   on   the 
Dunfallandy  stone,    "  Incapable  of  recognition 
or  description  as   that  of  any  known  animal/' 
Obviously,  he  regards  its  presence  as  inimical 
to  his   hypothesis.     With    this   exception,  the 
other  animals  carved  within  the  different  panels 
are  entirely  fanciful.5     The  Dunfallandy  stone 


5  A  figure  of  the  Reindeer  occurs  on  the  Knock-an-Fruich  stone 
at  Grantown. 
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has  a  good  deal  in  common  with  a  sculptured 
stone  cross  at  Leeds,  described  in  Casseli's  Art 
Magazine  for  February,  1885.  by  the  now  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  which,  it  is  said,  contains  a  scenp 
from  the  Sagas: — Volund  carrying  off  a  "Swan 
maiden";  "Her  wings,"  the  writer  says, 
"  hang  by  his  side  by  two  ropes  from  her  waist, 
at  his  feet  are  the  hammer,  anvil,  bellows  and 
pincers,"  &c.  Among  the  figures  contained 
within  the  panels  of  the  Dunfallandy  stone,  are 
two  human  figures  with  wings,  in  another  panel 
a  quadruped  with  a  swan  neck  and  head.  These 
with  the  incised  hammer,  anvil  and  tongs,  seem 
to  relate  to  subjects  specifically  Scandinavian. 
As  a  work  of  art,  the  Dunfallandy  cross  is  of 
much  the  same  character  and  style  of  ornament- 
ation, as  that  of  a  more  elaborate  monument  at 
Nigg,  near  Aberdeen.  Dunfallandy  is  situated 
in  the  parish  of  Logierait,  of  which  I  have  the 
following  notice  in  my  book  Celticism  a  Myth. 
"In  this  parish  are  evident  traces  of  a  Northern 
population,  the  name  itself  Lor/ierait,  being  the 
laghiergct  or  Law  Mount  of  the  Ancient 
Scandinavians." 

Tuesday,  June  Sth. — Left  Parkcro}^,  intending 
to  start  by  12.35  noon  train  for  Inverness,  but 
the  train  was  twenty-five  minutes  behind  time 
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in  arriving  at  Pitloehrie,  a  circumstance  that 

recalled  a  story  once  told  me  by  a  gentleman  of 

my   acquaintance,  that    in    travelling    by   the 

Highland  Railway,  not  long  after  it  was  opened, 

the  train  coming  to  a  dead  stand,  he  looked  out 

at  the  carriage  window  to  enquire  the  cause  of 

the   stoppage    or    obstruction,    when    he    was 

answered  by  the  Highland  guard,  *'  Ou  naething 

Sir,  only  the  watter  gaen  aff  the  bile  "  (boil). 

From  the  window  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 

carriage  going  north,  as  the  train  moves  along, 

may  be  seen   the  Pass   of  Killicrankie,  where 

in  July,  1689,  Dundee  and  the  Clans  defeated 

the    troops    of  King   William,   under   General 

Mackay.     Near  Struan,  the   mountains  of  the 

Grampian  range  close  in  on  both  sides  of  the 

railway  line,  which  at   Dalnaspidal   station  is 

1,462  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the  greatest  height 

attained  by  any  railway  line  in  Great  Britain. 

Of  the   Grampian  ranges,  through    which    the 

Highland     Railway   passes    in    proceeding    to 

Inverness,  are  "  The  Sow  of  Atholl,"  which  is 

in  Perthshire,  and  the  "  Boar  of  Badenoch  "in 

the  County  of  Inverness.    Farther  on  northward 

are  the  mountains  called  Ben  Macdhui,Braeriach, 

Cairntoul,  and  Cairngorm.     Beyond  Kingussie, 

is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  James 

Macpherson,  the  Ossianic  impostor.     Near  the 
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town  of  Forres,  about  a  mile  clown  the  valley  is 
a  sculptured  pillar  bearing  the  name  of  a  North- 
man, called  Sueno's  Stone,  which  is  figured  in 
the  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland  by  the  Spalding 
Club.  It  is  23  feet  high,  and  contains  figures 
of  men  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  and  of  animals 
and  birds,  and  is  ornamented  with  interlaced 
knot  work,  formerly  called  Bunic,  a  style  of  art 
practised  by  the  Danes  and  Northmen,  but  now 
claimed  by  the  votaries  of  the  Celtic  myth  as 
Celtic.  It  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  Bauta  stones 
of  that  remarkable  people.  Passing  by  the  town 
of  Nairn,  a  Royal  burgh,  situated  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Moray  Firth,  we  arrived 
at  Inverness  and  dined  at  the  Station  Hotel. 
On  our  journey  northward  to  Inverness,  we  met 
in  the  train  a  gentleman,  whom  at  first  sight, 
judging  from  his  personal  attire,  I  supposed  to 
bo  a  Scotch  Episcopal  minister,  but  who  turned 
out  to  be  the  Rev.  Daniel  McNeill,  M.D.,  Free 
Church  minister  of  Holm,  Kirkwall,  who  also 
practises  in  the  character  of  physician.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  Forres  in  company  with  a  young 
German  lady  from  the  Black  Forest,  a  school 
companion  of  one  of  his  daughters.  On  one  of 
her  boxes  was  the  name  of  a  well-known  draper 
at  Sydenham,  in  Kent,  which  recalled  an 
incident    during    our    residence   there    in    the 
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matter  of  a  very  quarrelsome   retriever   once 
possessed  by  me,  and  an  Icelandic  dog  owned 
by  Mr.  now  Sir  George  Grove.     The  two  dogs, 
one  with  Mrs.  Grove,  the  other  accompanying 
my  wife,  had  a  desperate  fight  in  front  of  the 
draper's  shop,  the  owner  of  which,  to  oblige  the 
ladies,  separated   the   combatants   by   pushing 
between  them  the  four  legs  of  one  of  his  chairs. 
The  two  animals  were  so  well  matched  that  they 
never  fought  again,  but  when  they  chanced  to 
meet  growled  defiance  at  each  other  and  passed 
on.    A  marble  statue  of  Mr.  Grove's  dog  was  for 
many  years  to  be  seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 
He  was  a  very  line  specimen  of  his  kind,  but  I 
suspect  has  long  since  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
Dr.  McNeill  informed  me  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation that  he  had  been  educated  at  Glasgow 
University  when  its  classes  were  taught  within 
"  those  venerable  walls,"  as  the  late  Principal 
MacFarlane  delighted  to  call  them,  in  the  High 
Street  of  Glasgow,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
"venerable"  associations,  he  gave  his  consent 
should   be  sold  to   make  room  for   a   railway 
station.     Dr.  McNeill  informed  me  that  he  has 
two  sons  and  a  daughter  studying  medicine  at 
the    University   of    Glasgow,   which    has   been 
moved  to  Gilmore  Hill.     I  told  him   that  the 
bust  of  Zachary  Boyd,   of   whose   writings    so 
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many  grotesque  absurdities  have  been  spoken, 
which,  covered  with  the  white  lead  accumula- 
tions of  a  century,  so  long  occupied  a  niche  in 
the  outer  quadrangle,  now  appears  with  these 
removed    as     a    white     marble    bust    in    the 
llunterian  Museum  in  the  new  buildings  of  the 
University.    Like  myself,  he  had  been  a  student 
in  the  class  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  taught  by 
Professor    Robert    Buchanan   and    in   that   of 
Moral    Philosophy    taught    by    Dr.     William 
Fleming,  both  able  and  estimable  men,  of  whom 
I  have  many  pleasant  recollections.     My  fellow- 
passenger    was    much   amused   and   interested 
when  I  repeated  to  him  verbatim  a  portion  of 
the  morning  prayer  of  both  Professors  which, 
though   readily  recognising,    he  had  forgotten. 
The    Rev.   Dr.  McNeill    is   a  Gaelic  speaking 
Highlander.     I  promised   to  send   him   on   my 
return  to   town  a  copy  of  my  book,  Celticism  a 
Myth,  and  some  printed  essays,  prescribed  to  me 
by  Dr.  Fleming  as  a  test  of  proficiency  in  the 
studies  proper  to  the  course,  one  of  which,  a 
Summary   of  Moral  Evidence,   he    did   me   the 
honour   to   state  publicly  in   the  class  room  as 
%i  without  a  single  error  either  of  statement  or 
expression  "     Dr.  McNeill  promised  to  give  my 
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view  of  the  Celtic  question  his  candid  con- 
sideration, though  as  a  Gael  with  Gaelic 
prepossessions  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  he 
will  accept  implicitly  all  that  I  have  written.6 
We  exchanged  cards  at  parting,  when  we 
received  from  him  a  very  cordial  assurance  that 
should  we  ever  journey  as  far  northward  as 
Kirkwall  he  would  give  us  a  welcome,  an 
expression  of  kindly  feeling  from  an  entire 
stranger  which  we  much  appreciated. 

Wednesday,  June  9th. — After  breakfast  we 
drove  to  the  field  of  Culloden  where  was  fought 
that  terrible  encounter  between  the  Clans  and 
the  King's  troops,  commanded  by  the  infamous 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  whose  name,  on  account 
of  his  brutality  to  the  vanquished  Highlanders, 
"  will  be  held  in  execration  as  long  as  the 
memory  of  the  transaction  exists."  Culloden 
Moor  is  a  level  heath  exactly  six  miles  eastward 
of  Inverness,  On  the  battlefield,  now  almost 
surrounded  by  a  larch  plantation,  is  a  circular 
erection   or  cairn  20  feet  high,  and   about   18 


6  On  fulfilment  of  my  promise  to  Dr.  McNeill  I  received  from 
him  the  following,  to  me,  very  satisfactory  reply  :  "  I  had  a  dip  into 
Cel  icism  a  Myth  and  find  it  intensely  interesting,  and  most  upsetting, 
especially  to  me  as  an  old  Celt,  now  perhaps  a  Norseman.  It  is 
really  most  enjoyable  and  quite  a  new  field  to  me.1' 
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Culloden    Cairn. 

feet  in  diameter.  Let  into  this  is  a  flat  stone 
about  six  feet  high,  on  which  is  inscribed  in 
Roman  capital  letters,  as  shewn  below  : — 


THE    BATTLE 

OF        CULLODEN 

WAS    FOUGHT    ON    THIS    MOOR 

16    APP.IL    1746. 


THE    GRAVES    OF    THE 

GALLANT      HIGHLANDERS 

WHO    FOUGHT    FOR 

SCOTLAND  AND  PRINCE  CHARLES 

ARE  MARKED    BY   THE   NAMES 

OF    THE    CLANS. 
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On  another  part,  "  Culloden,  1746.   E.P.  Fecit, 

1858." 

This  cairn  was  erected  about  forty  years  ago  by 
the  late  Mr.  Duncan  Forbes,  of  Culloden,  the 
descendant  of  the  celebrated  Scotch  judge  of 
that  name  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  It  was  set  up  from  a  shapeless  mass 
of  stones  gathered  together  half  a  century 
previously,  intended  in  some  form  to  com- 
memorate the  followers  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  who  in  1746  fell  in  that  memorable 
conflict,  the  last  that  was  fought  on  British 
soil.  It  is  stated  that  "  the  money  originally 
collected  for  the  purpose  was  shamefully 
squandered,"  but  that  "  the  late  genial  owner 
of  Culloden  has  wiped  out  the  disgrace  by 
collecting  together  the  stones  and  erecting  them 
into  the  form  in  which  they  now  appear."  He 
also  placed  head  stones  at  the  clansmen's  graves 
with  inscriptions  in  Roman  capitals.  On  the 
same  side  of  the  road  with  the  circular  erection 
is  a  stone  inscribed  "  Clan  Mackintosh,"  but 
before  we  reached  the  field  we  were  shewn  the 
cottages  around  which  the  English  tied  up  their 
horses  after  the  battle.  The  first  stone  we  came 
to  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  from  the  cairn 
on  the  battlefield  was  one  to  mark  the  place  of 
sepultureof  the  "OlanFraser,"  another"MixED 
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Clans,"  a  third  "  Mixed  Clans,"  a  fourth 
"  Clan  Mackintosh,"  a  fifth  "  Clan  Cameron/' 
sixth  "  Clan  Macgillivray  "  (this  stone  had 
been  moved  out  of  the  ground  and  was  lying 
flat),  seventh  u  Clan  Stewart  or  Appin," 
eighth  "  Clans  Macgillivray,  Maclean, 
Maclachlan,  Atiiol  Highlanders,"  ninth 
inscribed  "  Well  of  the  dead.  Here  the 
Chief  of  the  Macgillivrays  Fell."  Another 
stone  marks  "  The  Field  of  the  English," 
which  tells  u  They  were  buried  here."  On 
another  field  by  the  wayside,  at  some  distance 
from  the  stones  just  mentioned,  is  a  boulder,  a 
large  mass  of  rock,  called  the  "  Cumberland 
Stone,"  graven  in  like  manner  Avith  the 
inscription,  "  The  position  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  during  the  B\ttle  of  Culloden." 
Those  gallant  men  through  mistaken  feelings 
of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  what,  to  them,  no 
doubt,  appeared  the  cause  of  justice  and  right, 
lost  their  lives  and  their  lauds  in  defence  of  this 
worthless  descendant  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
According  to  Lord  Marischal,  a  man  of  the 
highest  honour  and  integrity,  "  There  was  no 
vice,  so  mean  or  atrocious,  of  which  he  was  not 
capable."  We  have  also  the  testimony  of 
Helvetius,  "  a  generous  and  honourable  man," 
who    described    the    Prince    to    Hume,   from 
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personal  knowledge,  as  "  the  most  unworthy 
of  all  mortals."  Dr.  King  too,  to  whom  the 
Prince  was  personally  and  intimately  known, 
gives  an  account,  which  entirely  coincides  with 
those  of  Lord  Marischal  and  Helvetius.  "  He 
is  said  to  have  possessed  great  powers  of 
dissimulation,  and  he  may  have  for  a  time 
succeeded  in  concealing  his  vices  and  defects  ; 
but  we  must  abandon  all  the  rules  by  which 
character  is  estimated,  before  we  can  conceive 
him  to  have  possessed  virtue  or  talents."  Such 
is  the  account  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  given 
by  the  editor  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Johnstone.7  On  the  frontispiece  of  a  book  called 


7  Prince  Charles  Edward  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  James 
Francis  Edward  Stuart  (son  of  King  James  II.),  who  died  in  exile 
in  17G6.  His  mother  Clementina,  was  the  daughter  of  James 
Sobieski,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  King  of  Poland.  Prince 
Charles's  younger  brother  Henry  was  the  Cardinal  Duke  of  York, 
who  on  the  death  of  the  former  "had  a  medal  struck  with  an 
inscription  which  declared  him  to  be  Henry  IX.,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland."  Henry  died  in  1807,  when  the  male  line 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  became  extinct.  A  writer  in  the  "  Genealogical 
Magazine  "  has  an  article  on  two  adventurers  calling  themselves 
"The  Sobieski  Stuarts,"  "well-known,"  it  is  said,  "in  Edinburgh 
Society,"  who  wore  the  Stuart  tartan,  and  spent  some  years  of  their 
lives  in  Scotland.  Through  the  sentimental  credulity  of  some  of 
the  natives  they  were  believed  to  be  the  sons  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  which  they  certainly  were  not  I  remember  the  tv/o  men 
perfectly  well  when  some  forty  years  ago  they  planted  themselves 
on  the  family  of  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Karnes.  During  a  month's 
residence  in  Bute,  I  met  them  usually  once  or  twice  a  day  on  the 
puhlic  road  between  the  town  of  Kothesay,  and  the  Karnes  Castle 
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Jacobite  Melodies,  printed  in  1825,  inscribed 
underneath  "  The  Waes  of  Scotland/'  is  the 
figure  of  a  Highland  Chieftain,  wandering  for- 
lorn in  his  forfeited  demesnes,  whose  melancholy 
soliloquy  expresses  the  sadness  of  those  times  : 

"  I  wander  a'  nicht  raang  the  lands  I  own'd, 
When  a'  folk  are  asleep; 
And  I  lie  o'er  my  father  and  mither's  grave, 
An  hour  or  twa  to  weep." 

I  remember  many  years  ago,  hearing  a  lament, 
plaintively    sung    by    a    Highland    lady8   the 

Estate.  They  are  described  hy  this  writer  as  "tall  and  very  dignified 
men  of  beautiful  stately  manners  "  I  confess  I  thought  them  very 
ordinary  looking  persons  with  nothing  princely  or  remarkable  in 
their  appearance  or  demeanour,  one  was  tall,  the  other  rather  shorter, 
with  certainly  no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  Stuart  Kings,  and  if 
common  report  is  to  be  trusted  their  morals  were  not  of  a  very 
exceptional  character  The  writer  is  constrained  to  confess  that 
•'The  story  of  the  Sobieski  Stuarts  is  a  very  slippery  one."  lie 
says  that  the  Dr  Beaton,  the  reputed  editor  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Chevalier  Johnstone," and  one  Robert  Watson,  M.D.,  of  whom  he  gives 
a  very  prejudiced  account,  were  one  and  the  same.  Whether  they 
were  so  or  not,  the  "Memoirs"  are  edited  in  a  very  able  manner.  The 
editor  of  the  "Memoirs"  gives  an  amusing  rejoinder  to  the  conductor 
of  "The  Literary  Gazette,"  who  censures  him  for  writing  the  truth 
about  Prince  Charles  Edward.  "  If  these  are  the  serious  notions  of  the 
editor  of  '  The  Literary  Gazette,' "  he  goes  on  to  say,  "he  (the  editor 
of  the  Memoiis)  has  taken  his  notions  of  duty  from  a  very  different 
school."  He  hopes  his  censor  "  does  not  seriously  long  for  the 
period  when — 

"  New  Lauders  and  Bowers,  the  Tweed  shall  cross  over, 
No  countryman  living  their  tricks  to  discover ; 
Detection  her  taper  shall  quench  to  a  spark, 
And  Scotchman  meet  Scotchman  and  cheat  iu  the  dark." 

s  The  daughter  of  a  Parish  Minister  in  Orkney  or  Shetland,  who 
spent  some  years  of  her  life  at  school  in  Edinburgh.  She  uot 
inaptly,  described  the  people  of  our  northern  capital  as  '•  sharp  and 
cold  like  their  own  east  winds." 
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descendant  of  a  clansman,  who  fought  and  fell 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Culloden,  supposed  to  be  a 
Highland  nurse  humming  a  mournful  ditty  to 
the  orphan  offspring  of  a  Highland  chieftain: — 

"  Hush  thee,  babe,  the  stag  is  belling  on  Benorte  dim  and  lone, 
Hush,  oh  hush,  the  hounds  are  yelling,  who  at  morn  shall  cheer 

them  on '? 
Ere  the  sun  on  red  Culloden  closed  the  Stuart's  fateful  day, 
Many  a  gallant  breast  lay  trodden  by  the  warhorse  with  the  clay." 

The  Culloden  Forbeses  were  not  Jacobites,  but 
though  undoubtedly  loyal  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment, much  of  their  sympathies  were  with  the 
brave  and  fallen  Highlanders.  "  The  ingratitude 
of  George  II.  to  Lord  President  Forbes,"  says 
the  editor  of  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone's 
Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion,  "  to  whose  efforts  and 
diversion  in  the  north  it  was  owing  that  the 
whole  of  the  disaffected  clans  did  not  pour  down- 
their  forces  on  the  south,  and  to  whom  that 
monarch,  therefore,  probably  owed  his  con- 
tinuance on  the  throne,  preyed  on  the  warm 
and  generous  Forbes  and  brought  him  to  an 
untimely  grave."  The  writer  of  an  article  on 
the  Culloden  papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
says,  "  We  cannot  doubt  that  one  of  the  popular 
accounts  is  the  true  one,  which  ascribes  it  all 
to  his  having  plainly,  and  even  in  the  king's 
presence,  expressed  his  decided  disapprobation  of 
the  violence  of  the  Royal  army."  The  condem- 
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nation  of  the  son  of  the  monarch  involved  in  the 
decision,  to  which  so  much  importance  was  then 
attached,  confirms  that  opinion.  This  was  the 
case  of  Captain  Hamilton,  of  St  George's 
Dragoons,  "  one  of  the  most  noted  of  those 
military  robbers,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Royal  Duke."  Forbes  condemned  this  ruffian 
"  to  make  restitution  ;  a  sentence  which  decided 
the  fate  of  other  actions  against  him  and 
his  brother  officers,  and  put  a  stop  to 
further  depredations."  "  Nothing  could  justify 
the  acts  of  atrocity  which  followed  the  victory 
of  Culloden."  Cumberland  "  carried  fire  and 
sword  through  a  whole  country,  driving  off  the 
cattle,  the  only  means  by  which  the  people 
subsisted,  and  leaving  those  who  did  not  perish 
by  the  sword,  to  die  of  famine.  Many  poor 
people  who  never  offended,  females,  decrepit 
old  men,  and  helpless  infants,  became  the  victims 
of  this  savage  ferocity.''  Between  the  reigning 
dynasty,  in  those  days,  and  the  House  of  Stuart, 
it  seems  to  have  been  little  better  than  a  choice 
between  two  evils.  General  Wolfe,  who  fell  at 
the  storming  of  Quebec,  was  one  of  Cumberland's 
officers  at  the  battle  of  Culloden.  He  was 
ordered  by  the  Duke  to  shoot  the  son  of  a  dis- 
affected chieftain,  who  was  lying  mortally 
wounded  on   the   field,   but  who   even  in    the 
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agonies  of  death,  declined  to  acknowledge 
George  II.  as  his  lawful  sovereign.  Wolfe,  it  is 
said,  repelled  the  insulting  mandate  in  the 
spirited  reply,  "Sir,  my  commission  is  at  your 
disposal,  but  I  shall  not  be  your  executioner." 
The  Mansion  House  of  Culloden,  the  seat  of 
Lord  President  Forbes,  is  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  moor  on  which  was  extinguished 
the  last  hope  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  In  this, 
in  1812,  were  found  packed  in  several  chests 
and  sacks,  the  famous  "  Culloden  Papers  "  con- 
sisting of  letters  "  extending  over  the  period 
between  1625  and  1748."  These  had  been 
stored  away  for  more  than  sixty  years.  The 
most  important  are  the  letters  addressed  to 
Lord  President  Forbes,  which  include  com- 
munications from  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord  Ilard- 
wicke,  Lord  Mansfield,  Speaker  Onslow,  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  Englishmen  of 
the  age,  as  well  as  letters  from  all  the  leading 
Scotsmen  of  his  time.  The  Culloden  Collection 
at  Culloden  House,  gathered  together  for  genera- 
tions by  the  Lairds  of  Culloden,  has  consequent 
on  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Duncan  Forbes  in 
last  April,  much  to  the  regret  of  everyone  lately 
been  dispersed. 

The    Highlanders    who    fought    and   fell    at 
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Culloden  were  not  Celts,  but  the  descendants  of 
the  Norsemen  :  "  originally,  perhaps,  a  semi- 
Celtic  race,  but  radically  Northmen,  chiefly 
Norwegians,  differing  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Lowlands  in  that  into  their  composition  there 
does  enter  a  Celtic  element ;  the  Lowlanders  as 
descendants  of  the  Picts  or  ancient  Caledonians, 
a  Gothic  race,  augmented  with  new  accessions 
of  Danes  and  Northmen,  being  purely  or  as 
much  as  may  be  Goths  or  Teutons."  "  I  choose 
to  believe  that  the  Caledonians  never  were  dis- 
placed, that  their  conflicts  with  the  Danes  were 
not  between  Celt  and  Teuton,  but  between  the 
earlier  Scandinavian  settlers  and  their  invaders 
the  Northmen,  with  whom  they  owned  a  common 
origin,  and  that  the  occupants  of  the  Scottish 
mainland  then,  as  at  present,  were  radically 
ncne  other  than  part  and  parcel  of  '  that  great 
people,'  who,  as  we  learn  from  Gibbon,  (  after- 
wards broke  the  Roman  power,  sacked  the 
Capitol,  and  reigned  in  Gaul,  Spain  and  Italy." 
"  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Highlanders, 
their  dress,  ornaments,  art,  and  implements  of 
warfare  plainly  point  to  their  Scandinavian 
accessions.  The  sword-dance  is  Norwegian. 
The  jibula  of  the  Scottish  mountaineer  was 
brought  thither  by  the  Northmen.  To  Sweden 
we  must  go  for  the  staendser  hus,  Gothic  stanid 
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hos,  stained  hose.  The  plaid  of  the  Highland 
Scot  is  explained  in  the  Mrcso-Gothic  plaid,  a 
cloak,  Icelandic  palt.  The  sporan  has  no  verbal 
connection  in  Erse,  but  is  found  in  the  briki  beltis 
sporn  of  the  Goths,  Danes,  and  Swedes  ;  while 
tradition,  we  are  told,  points  to  the  Northmen 
as  the  authors  of  the  bagpipe,9  with  whom  also 
clanship  appears  to  have  had  its  origin.  Neither 
can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  Northern 
derivation  of  the  word  foster!'  "  The  flat 
bonnet,  Planche  says,  if  ancient,  is  of  Saxon  or 
Danish  introduction.  Not  even  the  kilt  has  any 
connection  with  the  Celts.  This  was  worn  by 
the  Norwegian  King  Magnus,  and  is  explained 
in  the  Gothic  Molt,  Icelandic  kult,  kellta 
(vernacular  Scotch  kiltie  a  Highlander),  Danish 
hilt,  a  lap  or  fold — drapery  ;  while  the  songs 
that  Macpherson  found  floating  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Highlanders,  like  the  poetry  of  the  so- 
called  Cymric  bards,  are  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Northmen.  In  short,  the  pure  Celt  or 
primitive  barbarian  of  the  British  Isles,  naked 
as  from  the  earth,  save  so  much  of  his  person 
as  was  concealed  by  a  covering  formed  of  the 
skins  of  wild  animals,  seems  to  have  had 
absolutely  nothing   he    could  call  his  own.     I 

9   The   bagpipe   was   an   instrument  of   war  among  the  Roman 
infantry. 
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know  not  indeed  if,  in  the  view  of  their  supposed 
Celtic  origin,  it  was  in  allusion  to  this,  the  old 
Chiefs  of  Argyll  adopted  the  motto  '  Vix  ea 
nostra  voco.'  The  peculiar  habit  long  worn  by 
the  Scottish  mountaineer  was  abolished  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  till,  in 
1782,  as  Wallace  informs  us,10  by  a  repeal  of  the 
prohibitory  statute,  '  a  garb  not  remarkable  for 
decency  was  restored  to  its  admirers.'  "  n  It  is 
evident  that  this  astute  and  able,  but  not  very 
impressionable  Scotch  lawyer  did  not  admire 
the  picturesque  costume  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lander. 

On  our  return  to  Inverness  we  walked 
through  the  town,  where  I  picked  up,  at  a  book 
shop  for  a  few  shillings,  Hogarth's  famous 
etching  of  the  notorious  Simon,  Lord  Lovat, 
counting  on  his  fingers  the  Highland  clans,  a 
copy  of  which  at  the  dispersion  of  the  Culloden 
collection  was  sold  for  £2.  7s.  Gd.  It  is  inscribed, 
66  Drawn  from  Life  and  Etched  in  Aquafortis  by 
Willm.  Hogarth.  Published  according  to  Act  of 
Parliament,  August  25th,  1746."  It  was  at 
St.  Albans,  on  Lovat' s  way  to  the  Tower,  that 
Hogarth  made  his  famous  sketch.     Lord  Lovat 

10  George  Wallace,  Advocate,  F.R.S.E.  {The  Nature  and  Descent  of 
Ancient  Peerages,  Edin.  1785). 

11  Celticism  a  Myth,  by  J.  C.  Roger  (2nd  edition),  London,  1889, 
p.  138. 
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was  executed  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1747,  at  the  age  of  four-score.  Although 
a  perfidious  traitor,  whose  treasonable  practices 
were  beyond  dispute,  and  whose  whole  life  was 
deeply  stained  with  crime,  it  seems  a  blot  on 
the  administration  of  justice  to  execute  a  decrepit 
and  feeble  old  man  with  scarcely  physical 
strength  enough  remaining  to  enable  him  to 
ascend  the  scaffold ;  but  severity  and  cruelty 
were  the  order  of  those  times.  Not  far  from 
Inverness  are  the  far  famed  "  Falls  of  Foyers/' 
with  their  magnificent  scenery,  the  waters  of 
which  have  been  diverted  into  an  underground 
channel  by  a  trading  corporation  called  the 
Aluminium  Company.  The  name  "Foyers  "  is 
another  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  presence 
of  the  Northmen  in  North  Britain.  It  occurs  in 
an  old  map  in  the  orthography  of  Foirs,  a 
corrupt  form  of  the  Old  Norse  fors,  Norwegian 
Joss,  a  waterfall,  from  Old  Norse  forsa,  to  rush 
furiously.  The  English  word  Fall  is  an  adven- 
titious accretion,  superinduced  after  the  meaning 
of  the  original  name  had  ceased  to  be  under- 
stood. "  Fall  of  Foyers  "  means  simply  "Fall 
of  Waterfall."  Throughout  those  portions  of 
Cumberland  peopled  by  the  Danes  and  North- 
men,  and   in    some    parts    of    Yorkshire,   the 

general  name  for  a  waterfall  is  force.     A  river 
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named  Forsa,  in  the  Island  of  Mull,  with  its 
waterfalls,  intersects  the  Grlenforsa  estate.  We 
have  another  example  of  redundant  designation 
in  the  name  Firth  or  Frith  of  Forth,  which  is 
just  Jiord  of  Jiord,  the  Danish  and  Norwegian 
term  for  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

We  left  Inverness  by  the  Highland  Railway, 
at  2  o'clock  p.m.,  and  reached  Pitlochrie  about 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  changing  carriages  at  Blair  Atholl. 
On  our  way  thither,  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able to  record. 

Thursday,  June  \ftth. — Remained  in  the  house 
to  write  up  my  journal,  and  in  the  afternoon 
called  at  Baled mund,  but  did  not  find  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Fergnsson  at  home.  We  went  into  the  church- 
yard of  Moulin,  but  found  nothing  of  particular 
interest.  Between  the  village  of  Moulin  and 
Parkcroy,  is  an  ancient  castle  ruin  with  no 
history,  traditional  or  otherwise.  Inside  and 
outside  its  walls,  are  a  number  of  larch  trees  of 
considerable  growth.  The  date  of  its  erection, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  eleventh  or  tAvelfth 
century.  I  found  nothing  whatever  to  connect 
it  with  the  architecture  of  those  periods. 

Friday,  June  Wth. — Crossed  by  the  ferry  and 
walked  by  the  Tumrnel  to  the  Bridge  of  Cluny, 
returning  by  the  public  road  to  Pitlochrie. 

Saturday,  June  12th. — Went  to  the  post  office 
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to  post  some  letters,  where  I  met  Mrs.  Mossman 
and  walked  with  her  to  her  residence.  In  the 
afternoon,  I  met  Mr.  Macbeth  on  the  public  road 
which  leads  to  the  Bridge  of  Cluny.  He  walked 
witli  me  for  some  distance  conversing  about 
matters  in  general,  but  having  an  appointment 
which  required  his  return  by  a  particular 
hour,  we  parted  midway  between  the  Bridge  of 
Cluny  and  the  Falls  of  Tummel,  to  which  I 
walked  on.  On  my  way  thither  I  was  passed 
on  the  road  by  a  two-horse  conveyance  crowded 
with  about  twenty  people,  who  had  evidently 
come  from  a  distance  to  view  the  Falls,  and  who 
were  dismounting  when  I  reached  the  top  of  the 
descent  to  the  ravine.  On  my  return  I  observed 
a  young  lady  standing  on  a  rock  fishing,  at 
some  distance  from  the  side  of  the  river,  her 
dog-cart  and  servant  in  livery  waiting  on  the 
public  road.  I  passed  Cluny  Bridge  and  crossed 
by  the  Ferry.  The  fishing  on  the  Pitlochrie 
side  of  the  Tummel  from  the  Bridge  of  Cluny  to 
the  Ferry,  I  was  told  by  the  boatman,  belongs 
to  Mr.  Fisher  of  the  Hotel. 

Sunday,  June  loth. — Attended  worship  at  the 
Parish  Church  of  Moulin.  The  service  was 
conducted  by  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Donald 
MacxVlister  Donald,  a  gentleman  with  a  very 
Gaelic-sounding  name,  according  to  the  modern 
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conception  of  Celtic  patronymics.  He  preached 
an  excellent  sermon,  though  with  a  somewhat 
peculiar  utterance,  perhaps  to  me  more  pro- 
nounced after  nearly  forty  years'  residence  in 
the  world  of  London.  It  was  the  Communion 
Sabbath.  There  was  with  him  the  Rev.  Duncan 
Campbell,  of  Edinburgh,  son  of  the  former 
incumbent,  who  wore  the  now  not  uncommon 
clerical  appendage  of  a  moustache.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  service  while  I  remained  in  church. 
I  was  told  he  would  administer  the  sacrament  to 
the  communicants  of  the  second  table,  but  did 
not  wait,  because  though  Presbyterian  in 
principle  and  feeling,  being  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  without  any  credential 
to  exhibit,  I  could  not  join  in  the  celebration. 
The  communion  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
open  to  all  not  openly  vicious.  I  believe  this  is 
not  the  practice  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  at 
least  it  was  not  so  according  to  my  recollection. 
Mr.  Donald  preached  from  the  first  Epistle 
general  of  St.  John,  iv.  chap.  14  verse.  He 
gave  the  14th  verse  but  also  read  the  15th, 
"  And  we  have  seen  and  do  testify  that  the 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in 
God."     He    pointed   out   and   accentuated   the 
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supernatural  and  miraculous  elements  of  Christ 
as  the  true  life  of  Christ,  and  that  the  modern 
notions  of  Christ  do  not  represent  the  Christ  of 
the  third  century,  or  the  Christ  of  the  Apostles. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  his  sermon  on  this  occasion 
and  on  those  of  the  two  preceding  Sundays,  had 
reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Doctrines  propounded  by  the 
Minister  of  Kilmun,  whose  writings,  it  is  said — 
for  I  have  not  read  them — impugn  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  Before  administering  the  Sacrament 
the  Minister  enjoined  the  communicants  to 
repeat  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

Monday,  June  14cth. — It  rained  incessantly 
till  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  After  the  rain 
ceased,  I  walked  to  Balnakilly,  to  examine  a 
rude  stone  monument  set  up  in  the  grounds  near 
to  the  entrance  gate.  It  seemed  about  7  feet 
high.  It  has  no  symbol  or  carving  of  any  kind. 
It  is  of  the  character  of  those  stones,  which  usually 
form  one  of  a  circle,  and  one  of  these  it  may 
have  been,  although  the  others  have  disappeared. 
There  is  a  stone  of  like  character  at  Pitfourie, 
the  field  in  front  of  Baledmund,  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  informed  me,  had  been  one  of  a  circle 
which  was  carted  away  by  one  of  his  father's 
tenants,  during  the  absence  of  the  family.  The 
stone  at  Balnakelly  has  no  history,  or  none  of 
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which  I  could  obtain  any  account.  Balnakelly 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  Stewart.  Late  in  the 
afternoon,  we  crossed  by  the  Bridge  of  Cluny 
and  walked  to  the  Falls  of  Tummel.  The  river 
was  much  flooded  by  the  heavy  rainfall  and 
rolled  down  with  a  rapid  current.  The  effect 
of  the  Falls  rushing  over  the  rocks,  amid  the 
beautiful  scenery,  cannot  well  be  described. 
We  passed  Cluny  Bridge  on  our  return,  and 
walked  by  the  side  of  the  Tummel  to  the  Ferry 
at  Port-na-craig,  where  the  current  was  so  rapid, 
that  it  required  the  whole  strength  of  the  boat- 
man to  land  us  at  the  opposite  side.  He  told 
us  he  had  not  known  the  Tummel  so  much 
swollen  for  a  very  long  time.  Our  party  con- 
sisted of  three  persons.  The  fare  exigible  for 
each  is  a  half-penny, but  I  could  not  in  conscience 
accept  the  services  of  a  man;  who  toiled  and 
laboured  to  bring  us  across,  without  making  an 
adequate  return,  and  rewarded  him  according 
to  my  conception  of  his  deserts.  We  occasionally 
hear  of  the  grasping  character  of  the  Highlander. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  met  with  it.  I  could 
scarcely  induce  the  man  to  put  the  coin  I  gave 
him  into  his  pocket.  I  never  hear  of  the  rapacity 
of  the  Scottish  mountaineer,  but  1  think  of  the 
poor  Highlander,  who  was  brought  a  prisoner  to 
the  deck  of  the  warship  commanded  by  Captain 
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Maitland,  for  the  offence  that  in  the  face  of  a 
reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  his 
capture,  he  concealed  and  assisted  in  the  escape 
of  the  "  Pretender."  Though  bound  to  take  the 
man  prisoner,  Captain  Maitland  said,  that  he 
never  in  his  life  more  respected  anyone  than 
this  poor  Highlander,  who  declined  to  be  bribed 
by  so  great  a  reward  to  betray  the  man  whom  he 
considered  to  be  his  lawful  king,  for  the  reason 
that  he  told  Captain  Maitland,  that  had  he 
taken  the  money  he  "  widna  prosper."  The 
possession  of  so  large  a  sum  would  have  been 
no  compensation  for  a  guilty  conscience,  or  the 
infamy  attaching  to  a  base  and  treacherous  act. 
Tuesday,  June  loth. — One  o'clock  p.m.  we  went 
by  train  to  Killicrankie  Station,  and  entered  the 
Pass  by  a  gate  which  by  permission  is  open  to  the 
public,  where  we  found  a  guide,  a  Border  woman 
married  to  a  Highlander  named  Macintosh, 
a  retainer  in  the  service  of  the  family  who  own 
the  Faskally  estate,  of  which  the  Pass  forms  a 
very  interesting  portion.  This  woman  was  ex- 
ceedingly communicative  and  obliging,  but  did 
not  favour  us  with  the  "  Gaelic  song  well  sung 
in  the  depths  of  a  Highland  glen,"  with  which 
the  guide-books  delude  the  visitor.  I  doubt,  if 
a  Border  woman  could,  with  native  emphasis, 
sing  a  G-aelic   song.     She    pointed   out  in  the 
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distance,  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Killicrankie, 
where  Dundee  fell,  near  Urrard  House,  the 
Queen's  view  of  the  Pass,  and  the  soldier's  leap, 
so-called  from  the  circumstance  that  one  of 
Mackay's  soldiers,  pursued  by  a  Highlander, 
jumped  across.  The  leap  was  from  rock  to  rock 
over  a  distance  of  11  feet.  It  is  said  that  the 
same  feat  was  accomplished  by  an  Englishman 
named  Catlin,  from  Enfield.  The  guide  assured 
us  that  this  was  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
father  of  her  husband.  She  pointed  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wooded  ravine  the  cottage 
occupied  last  summer  by  the  popular  authoress 
Marie  Corelli.  I  drew  the  guide's  attention  to 
the  quantities  of  logs  and  dead  wood  and 
branches  that  had  accumulated  at  the  sides  of 
the  river  at  certain  parts  of  the  ravine,  which 
she  told  us  were  cleared  away  for  firewood  once 
a  year.  She  further  informed  us  that  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  river,  after  a  long  continuance 
of  rain,  the  waters  of  the  Garry  occasionally 
overflowed  the  path  on  which  we  were  walking, 
which  is  many  feet  above  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  river,  and  that  the  floods,  or  spates  as  they 
arc  called  in  Scotland,  bring  down  in  numbers 
the  dead  bodies  of  sheep,  pigs  and  deer.  The 
Garry  and  Tummel  unite  near  the  picturesque 
plateau  and  mountain  scenery  on  which  Faskally 
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House     is     seated.       Returned    by    train    to 
Pitlochrie. 

Wednesday,  June  IWi. — A  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  had  been  raging  during  the  night. 
Wind  in  the  north-east.  Kept  prisoner  by  the 
storm,  I  found  occupation  in  the  library  at  Park- 
croy  which  numbers  about  400  volumes,  and 
listened  somewhat  impatiently  to  my  wife  read- 
ing from  a  London  newspaper  the  doings  of  the 
London  crowd  in  reference  to  the  rehearsal  on 
the  steps  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  regard  to 
the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee.  The  barristers 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  will  worship  at  the  morn- 
ing service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  I  am 
waiting  a  letter  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Herbert 
J.  H.  Mackav,  of  the  Middle  Temple  and 
Chancery  Bar  to  know  if  he  has  been  in 
time  to  secure  for  me  two  tickets  of  admission 
to  the  service.  Every  barrister,  if  application 
be  made  in  time,  is  entitled  to  receive  two 
tickets,  one  for  himself  and  another  for  his  wife, 
or  any  lady  whom  he  may  wish  to  accompany 
him.  In  the  library  of  Parkcroy  I  found  a  very 
interesting  volume  entitled,  The  Choice  Works  of 
Dean  Swift,  published  by  Chatto  &  Windus  in 
1876,  which  gives  an  account  of  his  life  more  to 
his  honour  than  the  accounts  of  this  remarkable 
man  that  are  usually  presented   to  the  public. 
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"  No  name,"  says  the  editor  of  this  memoir, 
"has  been  more  a  mark  for  slander  and 
calumny,"  or  has  been  "  more  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented  by  prejudice  and  party  ran- 
cour." He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
February,  1685-6.  In  regard  to  his  degree  by 
special  favour  which  he  presented  on  admission 
to  his  English  University,  his  biographer  re- 
marks that  "  the  special  grace  "  by  which  it 
was  accorded  has  been  apparently  made  too 
much  of.  It  has  been  gratuitously  inferred  that 
he  entirely  neglected  the  usual  college  studies, 
though  it  appears  from  an  examination  of  one 
of  the  college  rolls  that  this  was  by  no  means 
the  case  to  the  extent  surmised.  "  He  is  male, 
it  is  true,  in  philosophy,  and  negligenter  in  theo- 
logy ;  but  in  Greek  and  Latin  he  is  bene.  He 
compares  on  the  whole  favourably  with  many 
other  students  on  the  list,  some  of  whom  are 
mediocritcr  in  everything.  Where  the  classifi- 
cation divides  Latin  and  Greek  there  is  no 
instance  of  bene  put  to  both,  and  more  oppro- 
brious, superlative,  or  emphatic  terms  of  cen- 
sure than  male  and  negligenter  are  applied  to  the 
two  other  subjects,  in  which  some  students  are 
vix  mediocritcr  and  pessime."  His  powers  of 
ridicule  were  of  a  very  exceptional  character. 
His  satire  descended  like  a  sledge-hammer  on 
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the  head  of  the  person  against  whom  it  was 
directed.  Swift  had  an  idea  that  he  should 
outlive  his  understanding.  Dr.  Young,  walking 
one  day  with  him  about  a  mile  from  Dublin, 
suddenly  missed  the  Dean  who  had  lingered 
behind,  and  turning  back  found  Swift  "gazing 
intently  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  elm,  whose  head 
had  been  blasted."  On  his  friend's  approach 
he  pointed  to  the  blasted  tree  with  the  remark, 
"  I  shall  be  like  that  tree ;  I  shall  die  first  at  the 
top."  His  prediction  was  unhappily  fulfilled. 
He  was  eventually  seized  by  a  fit  of  lunacy  and 
sunk  into  a  state  of  idiocy,  which  continued  for 
some  months  and  lasted  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  on  October  19th,  L74f>.  He 
was  personally  so  much  beloved  that  when  his 
death  was  announced  the  citizens  forced  their 
way  in  crowds  into  the  house  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  Some  of  them 
procured  by  bribes  to  the  servants  locks  of  his 
hair  to  be  handed  down  to  their  posterity.  So 
eager  were  some  of  his  numerous  admirers  to 
obtain  the  coveted  memorial  that  in  less  than  an 
hour,  it  is  said,  "  His  venerable  head  was  en- 
tirely stripped  of  all  its  silver  ornaments,  so 
that  not  a  hair  remained." 

Thursday,  June  \lth. — 8.30  a.m  storm  of  wind, 
but     dry  :  temperature     outside     50     degrees 
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Fahrenheit.  Sky  clear.  Outline  of  mountains 
distinct  and  everything  visible.  Atone  o'clock 
p.m.,  started  by  train  for  Blair  Atholl,  and 
walked  by  the  bridge  over  the  Tilt,  and  through 
the  lovely  scenery  to  the  old  church  of  Blair. 
On  our  way  thither  we  had  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  Blair  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Atholl,  an  imposing  structure,  at  one  time  an 
embattled  fortress.  The  Church  of  Blair  is 
an  unroofed  ruin,  covered  almost  entirely  in- 
side and  out  with  ivy.  The  only  roofed  portion 
preserved  for  use  is  the  family  vault  of  the 
Ducal  House  of  Atholl,  which  projects  from  one 
side  of  the  ruin.  The  remains  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  Atholl  were  deposited  there,  during 
our  stay  at  Pitlochrie.  The  chapel  or  aisle 
above  the  ducal  vault  is  fenced  from  public 
intrusion,  by  an  iron  gate  of  fanciful  design, 
opening  in  the  centre,  which  permits  a  view  of 
the  interior.  Through  this  may  be  seen,  on  the 
opposite  wall,  a  monument  to  the  Duke  of  Atholl, 
the  sixth  of  the  Ducal  House.  In  the  vault 
below,  are  contained  the  remains  of  John 
Graham  of  Claverhouse.  On  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  iron  gate,  which  opens  into  the  roofed 
recess  or  aisle  over  the  ducal  vault,  is  a  tablet 
about  17  inches  high  by  22  inches  broad,  let 
into  the  old  church  wall,  bearing  the  inscription  : 
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within  the  vault  beneath, 

are    interred    the     remains    of 

John     Graham    of     Claverhouse, 

Viscount  Dundee, 

Who   fell    at   the   Battle   of   Killk  rankie, 

27th  July,  1689,  aged  4G. 

This  Memorial  is  p.-aced  here  by 
John  7th  Duke  of  Atholl,  K.T. 

1889. 

The  entrance  to  the  vault,  is  by  two  solid  iron 
doors  lying  flat  and  level  with  the  area  of  the  old 
church.  These  are  moved  on  strong  iron  hinges, 
and  when  closed  meet  in  the  centre  and  cover 
the  steps  leading  down  to  the  vault.  They  are 
secured  by  a  strong  lock.  I  was  very  desirous  to 
see  the  outside  of  the  chest  or  shell,  that  contained 
Dundee's  remains.  I  presume  the  coffins  are 
arranged  on  the  floor  of  the  vault,  but  do  not 
know.  I  found  no  one  within  reach  to  give 
information  of  any  kind.  All  I  could  gather 
was  in  conversation  with  an  old  Highlander, 
whom  I  found  wheeling  a  barrow  by  the  way- 
side, at  some  distance  from  the  road  that  diverges 
to  the  old  church.  This  man  had  spent  some 
years  of  his  life  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and 
London  and  New  York,  in  various  kinds  of 
manual  employment,  but  had  returned  to  his 
native  parish,  and  has  a  croft  from  the  Duke  of 
Atholl.     I  was  much  pleased  with  his  conversa- 
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tion,  which  called  to  mind  the  proverbial 
intelligence  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Scotch,  but  he  could  not  tell  me  how  I  could 
L»:viii  admittance  to  the  ducal  vault,  or  if  such 
inspection  was  ever  permitted.  I  was  the  more 
interested  to  see  the  coffin  of  Dundee,  owing  to 
our  family  connection  with  the  Grahams  of 
Duntroon,  who  were  nearly  related  to  the 
Grahams  of  Claverhouse.  Let  into  the  wall  of 
the  old  Church  of  Blair,  immediately  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  ducal  vault,  is  a  memorial 
tablet  of  red  granite  with  the  inscription  : — 

Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of 

'iiristine    Cragie    Stewart, 

Daughter  and  Co-heiress 

of 

James  Stewart,  Esq  , 

of  Urrard, 

And  Relict  of 

James   Hay,   Esq.,   of   Seggikden, 

Born  9  July,  1776. 

Died  8  Nov.  18(50. 

Between    the    Hays    of    Seggieden    and    the 
Roger  family12  at  one  time  existed  the  relation- 

12  The  Rogers  were  tenants  and  heritable  proprietors  of  part  of  the 
Grange  of  Cupar  Abbey.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  A.D.  l-t.">4. 
In  that  year  a  twelfth  part  is  set  in  tack  to  William  Roger,  described 
in  the  Rental  Book  of  the  Abbey  "  one  of  the  husbandmen  inhabiting 
the  Grange."  (Reg.  Assed.,  &c,  B.  Marie  de  Cupro,  1443-1538,  fol. 
3,  f>,  Gen.  Reg.  House)  William  Roger,  the  grandson  of  this  William, 
became  a  ward  of  the  Abbey,  and  was  educated  within  its  precincts. 
The  monasteries  had  a  monopoly  of  all  the  learning  the  western  world 
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ship  of  affinity,  through  my  paternal  great 
grandmother  Janet  Gellatly,  daughter  of  David 
G-ellatly,    Factor    on    the    Lethendy    Estates. 

was  acquainted  with.  In  those  days  a  man  either  knew  Latin  and 
Greek  or  knew  nothing.  He  was  a  Bailie-depute  of  the  Lordship 
and  Barony  of  Cupar,  and  administered  the  Abbot's  law.  Two  of 
his  decisions  (24  April,  1544,  and  7  April,  1551,)  decreets  against 
the  disorders  of  the  tenants  for  defrauding  the  millers  by  sending 
their  corn  to  other  mills  are  still  extant  in  a  notarial  extract  from 
a  Bailie-Court  Record,  printed  by  the  late  W.  B.  D.  D.  Turnbull 
in  Fragmenta  Fcoto-Monasiica,  Edin.  1842.  This  "William  Roger, 
described  by  the  Abbot  Donald  Campbell,  in  the  Rental  Book  of 
the  Abbey,  as  "  Our  Familiar"  married  Marjory  Blair,  daughter 
of  William  Blair  of  Balgillo,  another  Bailie-depute  of  the  monastery. 
His  armorial  ensign  was  a  stag's  head  erased,  holding  in  its  mouth  a 
mullet  This  bearing  Nisbet  assigns  to  the  name  of  Roger  on  the 
authority  of  Pont's  MS.  He  gives  the  tinctures,  viz.:  " sable,  a 
stag's  head  erased  argent,  attired  or,  holding  a  mullet  in  his  mouth  of 
the  last."  The  arms  here  blazoned,  were  carved  on  the  panel  of  an 
old  oak  chest  with  the  date  1586,  on  a  lapidarian  sculpture  (with 
the  mullet  square  pierced)  bearing  date  1587,  on  another,  of  the 
date  1603,  and  on  a  carved  oak  chair  of  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  presented  by  me  to  the  Kirk  Session  of  Bendochy, 
to  remain  in  perpetuity  for  the  use  of  the  Parish  Church.  The 
accompanying  illustration     is      a 

facsimile       repro-  J^^^^^^^K  duction      of      the 

impression     of     a  ^Sb*^^^^B»i  contemporary 

metal  seal  of    the  §Mm  '"'^-^S^^^^l  Bailie-depute      (c. 

1540)  who  died  in  I^^^^^^SR  June    1562,      IIis 

Inventory         and  Mw^^P^  \Wff         Testament,     dated 

16th  April,    1562,  ^K^©"Jh^^y  are  recorded  in  tne 

"  Commissariot  of  ^^^^|^P^  Edinburgh  (testa- 

ments) Vol.    12,"  and  confirmed  18th 

July,  1583.  He  is  represented  in  the  direct  line  of  primogeniture  by 
my  nephew,  Alderman  John  Charles  Roger,*  of  the  firm  of  Maclean 
and  Roger,  Printers  to  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  Rogers  were  staunch 

♦Eldest  son  of  the  late  Charles  Roger,  a  Canadian  Journalist  and  Author  of 
•'  The  Rise  of  Canada  from  Barbarism  to  Wealth  and  Civilization." 

F 
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Immediately  above  the  Stewart  tablet,  is  another 
of  much  earlier  date,  apparently  1572.  This 
contains  two  shields,  on  the  right  hand  shield  a 

Episcopalians,  and  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart  My  grand- 
father Peter  Roger,  who  was  horn  in  17.°>2,  was  the  first  Presbyterian 
of  the  family.  His  father  William  Roger,  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
the  Bailie-depute,  was  a  rigid  Episcopalian,  and  on  a  notable  occasion 
set  at  defiance  the  Kirk.  Session  of  Bendochy,  appearing,  as  the 
record  has  it,  with  "a  public  Notar  on  the  Lord's  day  and  declined 
its  jurisdiction,"  a  proceeding  which  seems  greatly  to  have  enraged 
the  Session,  "  Wha  takand  into  consideration  the  insolent  carriage 
of  the  said  William  Roger,  in  presuming  to  decline  this  judicatory," 
referred  the  matter  to  "the  Reverend  the  Presbytery  of  Miggle 
to  determine  therein."  It  does  not  appear  that  this  Court  of 
Appeal,  which  under  cover  of  the  Geneva  gown  was  at  all  times 
sufficiently  earnest  in  its  endeavours  to  render  contemners  of  its 
authority  "obsequious  to  discipline,"  was  more  successful.  The  story 
is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  as  indicating  the  lawlessness  of  the  times. 
William  Roger  was  a  district  birleyman,  a  function  he  relinquished 
for  that  of  baron-bailie.  The  "  hirleymen  "  were  the.  arbiters,  who 
in  rural  differences,  adjudicated  between  tenants  on  the  same  estate. 
They  were  chosen  from  the  most  upright  men  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Cosmo  Innes  says  (Legal  Antiquities)  that  "  to  dispute  the  award 
of  the  birleyman,  left  a  stain  on  a  man's  character."  He  married, 
first,  Margaret  Wright,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Lawton,  secondly, 
Janet  Gellatly,  daughter  of  the  wealthy  Factor  of  Lethendy,  by 
whom  he  acquired  a  considerable  accession  to  his  means 
A  man  of  stalwart  frame  and  great  physical  power,  he  was 
among  the  last  of  the  county  gentlemen  commissioned  to  put 
down  the  Cateran,  a  species  of  Highland  robber,  who  for  the 
purpose  of  plunder,  made  periodical  descents  on  the  Scotch  Lowlands. 
In  a  personal  encounter  with  their  leader  John  Gunn,  he  broke  the 
freebooter's  arm  with  the  butt-end  of  his  carbine  and  took  him 
prisoner.  William  Roger  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Principal 
Playfair,  my  father's  cousin-german,  the  ancestor  of  a  few  celebrated 
men.  Principal  Playfair  married  Margaret  Lyon,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  George  Lyon,  Minister  of  Longforgan  (a  cadet  of  the  family  of 
Strathmore)  by  his  second  wife  Margaret  Roger.  I  do  not  know 
this  lady's  position  in  the  Roger  pedigree.  Through  her  influence 
and  connection  Principal  Playfair  obtained  cadetships  for  his  sons 
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bend,  and  in  the  left  hand  side  of  the  shield  the 
letter  L.  The  left  hand  shield  is  charged  with 
what  appeared  to  me  the  remains  of  three  boars' 
heads  and  necks  with  the  Roman  capital  I  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  shield  and  the  letter 
G  on  the  left.  The  inscription  is  almost  worn- 
out,  but  I  fancied  I  could  decipher  the  name 
Gordon.  The  only  other  object  of  interest  out- 
side the  ruined  church  in  the  form  of  com- 
memoration is  a  simple  headstone  of  the  ordinary 
kind  with  the  following  inscription: — 

Beneath  this  stone  are 

interred  the  bones  of 

three  men  whose  skeletons 

were  found  under  the  earthen 

floor  of  the  old  cellar  in 

Blair  Castle,  Feb.  1869. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  I  addressed  a 
communication  at  a  venture  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Atholl  regarding  Dundee's  remains,  of 
which  what  follows  is  a  copy.  From  him  I 
received  a  courteous  reply,  which  with  his 
Grace's    permission   is   also    here   transcribed. 


in  the  East  India  Company.  There,  is  a  monument  to  her  memory 
in  the  eastern  portion  or  choir  of  the  Church  of  Stirling — that  fine 
old  ecclesiastical  structure  erected  in  1494  by  James  IV.  as  the 
Church  of  the  Convent  of  Grey  Friars.  The  Playfairs  repeatedly 
intermarried  with  the  family  of  Roger.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
all  the  persons  of  that  surname,  who  in  the  present  or  past  genera- 
tion have  attained  eminence  or  social  distinction,  are  descended 
through  the  female  lines  from  the  Rogers  of  Cupargrange. 

F  2 
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This  letter  completely  overturns  my  preconceived 
ideas  as  to  Dundee's  interment,  and  proves 
beyond  doubt  that  he  was  shot  dead  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry  at  the  onset  of  the  battle,  although 
Mark  Napier  to  gild  the  grave  of  his  hero  affects 
to  accept  as  authentic  a  forgery  promulgated  by 
James  Macpherson : — 

"  Friars  Watch, 

"  Wat/thamstow,  Essex. 

"  August  4///,  1897. 
a  My  Lord  Duke, 

"  I  take  leave  to  address  you  in  regard 
to  a  matter  in  which  I  am  interested,  the  appa- 
rently second  interment  of  Viscount  Dundee, 
relative  to  which  there  is  a  tablet  set  up  by 
your  Grace  in  the  wall  of  the  ruined  Church  of 
Blair  Atholl.  According  to  Dundee's  Memoirs, 
written  in  1711  by  an  officer  of  the  army, 
Dundee  fell  at  Killicrankie,  and  after  the  battle 
his  body  and  that  of  Haliburton  of  Pitcur  were 
entombed  in  the  church  of  Blair.  It  is  stated  in 
a  letter  by  General  Robertson  of  Lucie,  dated 
25th  March,  1810,  for  which  Mark  Napier 
expresses  his  obligation  to  the  late  Robert 
Chambers,  that  "  Dundee's  and  Pitcur's  bodies 
were  buried  together  in  their  armour,"  that  "  in 
removing  a  seat  at  the  kirk  of  Blair  some  years 
ago,"    that   is,    some  years   previous  to    1810, 
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"the  remains  and  armour  were  taken  up  and 
the  latter  consigned  to  the  use  of  the  black- 
smith," &c,  a  circumstance  that  must  have 
happened  at  a  period  long  before  the  church 
had  reached  its  present  stage  of  decay.  I  gather 
from  the  inscription  that  Dundee's  remains  now 
rest  in  the  family  vault  of  the  House  of  Atholl, 
and  the  information  I  desire,  if  by  possibility 
your  Grace  can  instruct  me,  is  whether  when 
the  discovery  to  which  General  Robertson  refers 
was  made,  Dundee's  remains  were  placed  in  a 
coffin  on  which  was  inscribed  his  rank  and 
quality,  and  then  deposited  uncovered  on  the 
floor  of  the  vault  already  indicated.  Farther,  as 
a  matter  of  historic  interest,  if  it  be  within  your 
Grace's  knowledge,  traditional  or  otherwise, 
whether  the  epitaph  by  Dr.  Pitcairn  given  in  the 
Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Moulin  and 
in  the  Memoirs,  beginning  "  Ultime  Scotorum, 
potuit "  &c.  was  ever  placed  over  Dundee's 
remains  while  the  Church  of  Blair  Atholl  was 
used  as  a  place  of  worship.  Lord  Maeaulay  in 
his  history  says  that  "  Dundee  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  Blair  Atholl :  but  no  monument  was 
erected  over  his  grave  ;  and  the  Church  itself 
has  long  disappeared,"  which  as  regards  the 
latter  statement  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact.  I 
am  myself,  as  it  so  happens,  a  descendant  by 
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their  sixth  son  xllexander,  of  Robert  Davidson 
of  Balgay,  and  Elizabeth  Graham  of  Duntroon, 
who  was  cousin  in  the  first  degree  to  John 
Graham  of  Claverhouse/3  thereafter  Viscount  of 
Dundee  and  Dudhope.     But  however  you   may 


ia  I  was  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  degree  of  consanguinity  that 
existed  between  Elizabeth  Graham  and  Viscount  Dundee,  my  state- 
ment being  based  on  a  distant  recollection  of  a  pedigree  of  the 
Duntrune  family  lent  to  my  late  father  by  Miss  Stirling  Graham.*  I 
find,  however,  I  am  substantially  correct.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Brown, 
the  talented  editor  of  that  lady's  Mystification*,  she  writes,  "In  com- 
pliance with  your  request  I  send  you  my  genealogy  in  connection 
with  Claverhouse — the  same  who  was  killed  at  Killicrankie.  John 
Graham  of  Claverhouse  married  the  Honourable  Jean  Cochrane, 
daughter  of  William  Lord  Cochrane,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Dundonald.  Their  only  son,  an  infant,  died  December,  1089.  David 
Graham,  his  brother,  fought  at  Killicrankie,  and  was  outlawed  in 
1690 — died  without  issue — when  the  representation  of  the  family 
devolved  on  his  cousin,  David  Graham  of  Duntrune.  Alexander 
Graham  of  Duntrune  died  1782 ;  and  on  the  demise  of  his  last 
surviving  son,  Alexander,  in  1804,  the  property  was  inherited  equally 
by  his  four  surviving  sisters,  Anne,  Amelia,  Clementina  and  Alison. 
Amelia  was  my  mother."  Claverhouse  had  two  sisters,  one  married 
to  Young  of  Auldbar,  the  other  to  Graham  of  Morphy.  I  was  well 
acquainted  in  early  life  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  Graham  of 
Morphy,  by  name  Mrs.  Duncan,  who  much  to  the  disgust  of  her 
family  eloped  with  the  tutor.  She  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
house  of  my  mother's  half-sister,  Mrs.  Clementina  Anderson.  Mrs. 
Duncan  was  a  lady  of  very  eccentric  habits.  She  was  often  to  be 
seen  attired  in  outre  costume  in  a  front  seat  of  the  gallery  of  the 
Aberdeen  Theatre,  listening  intently  to  the  performance,  and  this 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  enjoyment  of  her  life.  She  was  the  maternal 
aunt  of  Viscount  Arbuthnot.  Her  son,  Dr.  Duncan,  attained  con- 
siderable distinction  in  the  medical  service  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company." 


*Miss  Clementina  Stirling  Graham  died  at  Duntrune,  near  Dundee,  on  the 
23rd  of  August,  1877,  at  the  advanced  age  of  95. 
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view  the  matter,  I  trust  you  will  kindly  pardon 
the  liberty  I  have  taken. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
"  My  Lord  Duke, 
"  Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

"J.  0.  ROGER. 

"  His  Grace 

"  The  Dike  of  Atholl,  K.T., 
"  Blair  Castle, 

«  Blair  Atholl." 


"Blair  Castle, 

"  Blair  Atholl, 

1&k  A>g>sts  181)7 
u  Dear  Sir, 

"  In  reply  to  yours  of  yesterday,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  what  you  mean  about  the  second 
interment  of  Viscount  Dundee.  However,  I 
will  tell  you  the  facts.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever,  that  Dundee  was  killed  dead  in  the  action, 
and  the  story  of  his  having  been  carried  to 
Blair  and  lived  to  write  a  despatch  to  the  King- 
is  nonsense. 

"  I  have  two  letters  in  my  possession,  written 
to  Lord  Murray,  one  from  his  brother  Ld. 
James,  dated  from  Tullimet,  half-way  between 
the  battlefield  and  Dunkeld,  at  6  p.m.,  July  28, 
the  day  after  the  battle,  mentioning  Dundee's 
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death,  the  other  written  by  Stewart  of  Stenton 
on  the  29th,  also  from  Tullimet,  which  says, 
1  My  Lord  Dundee  vas  shot  dead  one  the  head 
of  his  horse/14  i.e.,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry. 
Dundee  and  one  or  two  more  were  buried  in  the 
vault  in  St.  Bride's  Church  three  days  after  the 
battle.  I  have  a  letter  dated  1705,  which 
mentions  that  Dundee  was  buried  in  the  vault. 
I  don't  see  how  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  open  the  vault  to  repair  a  seat.  A  more 
probable  story  is  that  the  vault  was  opened  for 
the  burial  of  the  Duke's  farm  manager  in  Dec, 
1792.  That  is  the  tradition  I  have  heard.  I 
am  sure  no  new  coffin  with  an  inscription  was 
supplied  then.  Had  there  been  a  coffin  plate  I 
must  have  seen  it.  The  vault  was  never  used 
by  my  family  till  1864,  when  I  had  it  cleaned 
out  before  my  father's  funeral.  We  found  the 
space  about  one-third  filled  up  with  building 
rubbish,  slates,  &c,  amongst  which  were  many 
bones  and  skulls.  This  appeared  to  have  been 
thrown  down  the  stair  out  of  the  way,  probably 
when  the  Church  was  dismantled,  somewhere 
about  1826.  At  this  time  [1864]  I  floored  the 
vault   with  stone,   in  order  to   do   so,   it   was 

14 1  do  not  know  anything  of  the  personal  history  of  Stewart  of 
Stenton,  but  judging  from  his  manner  of  writing,  should  imagine  he 
was  one  of  those  mercenary  soldiers,  who  took  service  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  had  forgotten  his  native  tongue. 
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necessary  to  dig  up  the  earth  floor.  We  found 
3  or  4  bodies  buried.  We  made  a  careful  search 
for  relics,  but  nothing  of  interest  was  found. 
No  coffin  plates  at  all.  In  all,  34  skulls  were 
found,  but  I  think  the  greater  part  had  been 
thrown  down  with  the  rubbish.  I  collected  all 
the  bones  and  buried  them  in  a  corner  of  the 
vault,  with  a  brass  plate  above  mentioning  the 
fact.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Dundee's  bones  were 
amongst  them.15  No  inscription  was  ever  placed 
over  his  grave,  except  mine  in  1889.  Mark 
Napier  made  several  blunders  in  his  book,  one 
bad  one.  He  imagined  that  Dundee  and  his 
men  were  lying  at  Struan,  4  miles  north  of  this, 
for  a  considerable  time  before  the  battle.  That 
was  pure  nonsense.  Dundee  was  at  Strone  in 
Lochaber  on  the  Caledonian  Canal.  He  wrote 
a  letter  from  there  on  July  22  (and  left  that 
day  I  think).  He  arrived  here  on  the  26th, 
and  wrote  a  letter  from  here  to  Cluny.  He 
slept  here  that  night,  his  last.  Trusting  this 
information  will  be  of  use,  I  am, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  ATHOLL. 
"  J.  C.  Roger,  Esq., 

"  Friars  Watch, 

"  Wnlthamstow,  Essex." 

15  And  on  doubt  those  of  Halyburton  of  Pitcur. 
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u  Friaks  Watch,  Walthamstow,  Essex. 
"  Avgt  6th,  1897. 
"  My  Lord  Duke, 

"  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  your  Grace 
for  the  prompt  and  courteous  reply  to  my  letter 
of  4th  inst.,  which  dispels  a  good  deal  of  the 
mystery  that  surrounded  Dundee's  supposed 
second  interment.  My  idea  was  based  on  the 
statement  of  General  Robertson,  given  by  Mark 
Napier,  from  which  I  inferred  that  in  the  first 
instance  Dundee  had  been  buried  in  his  armour 
in  the  area  of  ihe  Church,  and  that  in  removing 
a  seat,  the  remains  and  armour  were  afterwards 
discovered,  and  as  I  had  imagined,  were  moved 
thence  to  the  family  vault  by  some  member  of 
}rour  Ducal  House.  Your  letter  places  the 
matter  in  an  entirely  different  view. 

"  I  have  always  understood  that  Dundee  was 
shot  dead  on  the  field,  and  that  the  letter 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  him  from 
Blair  Castle  in  artlculo  mortis  is  a  fiction  or 
fabrication  of  James  Macpherson. 

"  Again  thanking  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  so  kindly  taken, 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
"  My  Lord  Duke, 
u  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
"J.  C.  ROGER. 
"His  Grace 

"  Thk  Duke  of  Atholl,  K.T., 

"  Blair  Castle,  Blair  Atholl, 
"N.B." 
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The  Battle  of  Killicrankie  was  fought  in  the 
Parish  of  Moulin  on  the  27th  of  July,  1689. 
Dundee  and  the  Clans  numbering,  it  is  said, 
something  over  two  thousand  five  hundred, 
defeated  the  troops  of  King  William10  under 
Mackay,  scarcely  double  that  number.  They 
were  completely  routed  by  the  Highlanders,  two 
thousand  of  them  being  killed  or  taken.  Mackay 
himself,  barely  escaping  with  a  small  body  of 
horse,  fled  through  the  mountains  to  Stirling. 
Hut  for  the  untimely  fate  of  Dundee,  not  a  man 
would  have  escaped.  About  nine  hundred  of 
the  Highland  army  fell.  Major-General  Cannon, 
Dundee's  second  in  command,  was  utterly  un- 
fitted to  lead  an  army,  and  did  not  follow  up 
the  advantage  which  his  chief  had  gained.  The 
only  capable  men,  who  attached  themselves  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  were  Mont- 
rose, Dundee,  and  Lord  George  Murray  17  Many 

16Hallam  says  that  William  III.  was  the  greatest  Prince,  that  ever 
sat  on  the  British  throne.  The  dark  spot  on  his  administration 
is  undoubtedly  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  of  which  in  extenuation, 
Malcolm  Laing  gives  this  impartial  deliverance.  'The  mea  ure 
was  not  concerted  without  his  knowledge  and  previous  consent.  The 
best,  and  perhaps  the  just  explanation  of  the  transaction  is,  that 
William,  beset  with  ministers  inured  to  the  sanguinary  measures  of 
the  former  government,  was  betrayed  for  once  into  an  act  of  cruelty 
inconsistent  with  his  character,  and  with  the  mild  and  merciful  tenor 
of  his  reign." 

17  Of    distinguished   soldiers,    the    simple  lines    inscribed    on    the 
monument  of  the  great  Indian  Napier,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  con- 
tains, as  I  think,  the  grandest  conception  of  human  eulogy — 
"  A  Prescient  General 

A  Beneficent  Governor 

A  Just  man." 
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of  their  adherents  among  the  Highland  Chiefs 
possessed  the  most  heroic  courage,  but  they 
knew  no  other  plan  of  attack  than  by  rushing 
sword  in  hand  upon  the  enemy.  "  It  is  well 
known/'  says  an  able  writer,  "  that  Lord  George 
Murray  formed  the  plans  of  the  battles,  and 
directed  all  the  military  movements  which  were 
attended  with  success."  Dundee,  it  has  been 
observed,  "  had  the  misfortune  to  oppose  the 
sacred  Revolution,  whereby  our  laws,  liberties, 
and  religion  were  preserved."  He  sacrificed  his 
life  in  defence  of  one  of  the  most  worthless  of 
the  Stuart  Kings, "  whose  conduct,"  Hume  says, 
"had  verified  whatever  his  worst  enemies  had 
prognosticated  of  his  succession."  Charles  the 
First,  from  his  natural  disposition  and  instincts, 
was  unfit  to  govern  any  nation  and  ought 
certainly  to  have  been  deposed.  The  ghastly 
process  of  beheading  might  with  better  reason, 
have  been  reserved  for  his  son  James  the  Second, 
a  cruel  tyrant,  who  never  shewed  mercy  to  any 
one.18  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  Cromwell,  but  would 
rather  that  James,  than  his  father  Charles,  had 
been   the   object   of  his   merciless   retribution. 

18  His  inhuman  obduracy  in  the  case  of  Alice  Lisle,  when  sentenced 
by  the  brutal  Jeffreys  to  be  burned  alive  the  same  afternoon  for 
harbouring  two  defeated  and  flying  insurgents,  will  for  ever  brand 
his  name  with  indelible  infamy. — (See  Macaulay's  account,  Vol.  II. 
Edition  1858,  p.  223.) 
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Poor  Burns  says,  "  The  injured  Stuart  line  is 
gone."  Happily  for  us  it  did  not  regain  the 
British  throne.  The  unreflecting  multitude  may 
talk  of  "  the  good  old  times."  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  there  were  no  times  like  the  times 
of  the  present.  The  despatch  alleged  to  have 
been  indited  from  Blair  Castle  by  the  expiring 
Claverhouse,  communicating  to  King  James  the 
result  of  the  action,  as  will  be  seen  from 
his  Grace's  letter,  is  what  Macaulay  properly 
terms  "  an  impudent  forgery."  "Few  celebrated 
men,"  writes  an  English  barrister  reviewing 
Macaulay's  account  of  this  distinguished  soldier, 
"  have  suffered  more  injustice  at  the  hands  of 
posterity,  than  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 
Viscount  of  Dundee"  Mark  Napier  says, 
"  We  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  find  any  minute 
contemporaneous  description  of  the  physique  of 
Dundee  such  as  has  been  handed  down  of 
Montrose  by  an  admiring  follower  who  has  care- 
fully noted  his  stature,  the  expression  of  his 
countenauce,"  &c.  &c.  Tt  is  evident  that  Napier 
had  not  seen  the  portrait  of  his  idol  by  the 
Covenanting  Laird  of  Torfoot,  drawn  during  a 
personal  encounter  with  Dundee  at  the  battle  of 
Drumclog.19      The    description    is    sufficiently 

19  Battle   of  Drumclog — Laird   of   Torfoot  (Historical   and   Tra- 
ditional Tales  of  the  South  of  Scotland,  p.  1  OP*  Kirkcudbright,  1843.) 
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minute  and  shows  to  what  length  passion  and 
prejudice  may  distort  the  imagination.  "  Here," 
he  says,  "  I  distinctly  saw  the  features  and  shape 
of  this  Air-famed  man.  lie  was  of  small  stature, 
and  not  well  formed.  His  arms  were  long  in 
proportion  to  his  legs  ;  he  had  a  complexion 
unusually  dark  ;  his  features  were  not  lighted  up 
with  sprightliness  as  some  fabulously  reported  ; 
they  seemed  gbom/  as  hell;  his  cheeks  were 
lank  and  deeply  furrowed  ;  his  eyebrows  were 
drawn  down  and  gathered  into  a  kind  of  knot  at 
their  junctions  and  thrown  up  at  their  extremi- 
ties ;  they  had,  in  short,  the  strong  expression 
given  by  our  painters  to  those  on  the  face  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  his  eyes  were  hollow,  they  had 
not  the  lustre  of  genius  nor  the  fire  of  vivacity ; 
they  were  lighted  up  by  that  dark  fire  of  wrath 
which  is  kindled  and  fanned  by  an  internal 
anxiety  and  consciousness  of  criminal  deeds ; 
his  irregular  and  large  teeth  were  presented 
through  a  smile,  which  was  very  unnatural  on 
his  set  of  features;  his  mouth  seemed  to  be 
unusually  large  from  the  extremities  being 
drawn  backward  and  downward — as  if  in  the 
intense  application  to  something  cruel  and  dis- 
gusting; in  short,  his  upper  teeth  projected 
from  over  his  under  lip,  and  on  the  whole  pre- 
sented to  my  view  the  mouth  of  the  image  of 
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the  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate.  In  one  of 
his  rapid  courses  past  us,  my  sword  could  onl}T 
shear  off  his  white  plume  and  a  fragment  of  his 
buff  coat."  Clavcrhousc  is  historically  known 
by  the  laudatory  epithet  of  "  Bonny  Dundee." 
Torfoot's  description  does  not  enter  into  my 
conception  of  a  beautiful  countenance.  The 
representation  here  given  is  a  copy  of  a  pen  and 
ink  sketch  by  my  freind  Mr.  Frederic  Kaskcline, 
war  artist  of  the  "  Graphic/'  from  a  photo- 
gravure reproduction  in  my  possession  of  an 
original  portrait,  at  the  time  Mark  Napier  wrote 
in  the  possession  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Leslie 
Melville  Cartwright,  which  is  supposed  by  him 
to  have  been  painted  by  a  Dutch  master,  when 
Dundee  was  a  cornet  of  horse  in  a  cavalry  troop 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Malcolm  Laing  con- 
dones';  the  cruelties  of  Graham  of  Clavcrhousc, 
"in  the  last  splendid  exploits  of  the  Viscount 
Dundee."  "As  an  officer,"  he  says,  "he  was 
able,  intrepid  and  experienced  ;  of  a  sound  and 
cultivated  understanding;  endued  with  many 
personal  virtues  ;  parsimonious  and  severe  by 
nature ;  generous  and  indulgent  from  policy  ; 
well  acquainted  with  the  dispositions  and  temper 
of  others,  and  possessed  of  an  entire  command 
over  his  own."  Still  with  the  sentiment  of 
admiration  for  his  splendid  gifts,  it  is  impossible 
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to  believe  that  Clavorliouse  was  the  ideal  per- 
sonage of  Mark  Napier's  Memorials  and  Letters™ 
which  relate  to  that  remarkable  man.21  From 
the  memorial  tablet  to  Dundee  set  up  by  his 
Grace,  taken  in  connection  with  the  letter  of 
General  Robertson  of  Lude,  mentioned  by  Mark 
Napier  in  his  History,  I  hastily  concluded  that 
Dundee's  body,  in  the  first  instance,  had  been 
buried  under  the  pews  in  the  area  of  the 
Church  of  Blair,  and  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  seats  being  removed,  his  remains 
were  accidentally  disinterred,  when  the  bones, 
separated  from  the  armour,  were  placed  in  a 
coffin  and  deposited  on  the  stone  floor  of  the 


20  Mark  Napier,  Sheriff*  of  Dumfries-shire.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet 
consisting  of  142  pages,  entitled,  "The  case  for  the  Crown  in  re 
1  The  Wigton  Martyrs,' "  in  which  he  abuses  Wodrow,  Lord  Macaulay, 
and  Principal  Tulloch,  but  fails  to  show  that  the  women  were  not 
drowned.  The  cruelties  to  which  the  Presbyterians  were  exposed 
under  Charles  the  Second,  and  his  successor  James,  are  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  persecution. 

21  A  volume  containing  Reports  on  the  manuscripts  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  at  Drumlanrig  Castle,  prepared  by  Sir  William  Fraser  for 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  MSS.  has  just  been  issued. 
"The  importance  of  these  charters  as  elucidating  matters  of  historical 
interest "  is  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  in  a  succinct  and  digested 
form.  The  third  Report  contains  "  37  holograph  letters  by  John 
Graham  of  Claverhouse  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,"  written  be- 
tween  1G82  and  1G85.  These  letters  "bear  immediately  upon  the 
character  of  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  and  describe  the 
severe  measures  taken  to  suppress  conventicles  with  a  stolidity  and 
calmness  which  show  that  the  writer  had  no  qualms  of  conscience  in 
the  performance  of  what  he  considered  his  duty." 
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vault  on  which  from  time  immemorial,  as  I  had 
imagined,  had  been  placed  the  remains  of  the 
House  of  Atholl.  His  Grace's  letter  dispelled 
my  illusion.  I  confess  I  could  not  quite  explain 
the  occurrence  of  the  rudely  executed  armorial 
Ik-ures  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  aisle  over  the 
vault  in  the  ruined  Church  of  St.  Bride,  which 
certainly  do  not  portray  the  heraldic  honours  of 
the  Atholl  Peerage.  The  vault,  as  will  be  seen 
from  his  Grace's  letter,  was  not  used  as  a  place 
of  sepulture  by  the  Atholl  family  till  the  death 
of  the  late  Duke  George,  the  sixth  in  succession 
to  the  Ducal  titles  and  estates,  who  died  in 
1864.  At  that  time  the  skulls  and  bones  and 
remains  found  in  the  earthen  floor  and  above  it 
were  collected  together  and  buried  in  a  corner 
of  the  vault  before  the  stone  floor  mentioned  in 
his  Grace's  letter  was  laid  down.  He  has  no 
doubt  that  the  bones  of  Claverhouse  were  among 
them.  In  this  agglomeration  of  mortality  the 
bones  of  the  "  Gallant  Graham,"  undistinguished 
and  undistinguishable,  mingle  with  those  of  the 
common  herd.  How  apt  the  descriptive  lines  of 
Blair :— 

"  Underground 
Precedency's  a  jest,  vassal  and  lord, 
Grossly  familiar,  side  by  side  consume." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Dundee's  epitaph  by 
Dr.  Pitcairn   was   ever  placed  over  his  tomb. 

G 
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This  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  1711,  and  with 
a  translation  by  Dryden  in  the  JSIeiu  Statistical 
Account  of  the  Parish  in  which  the  battle  was 
fought.  These  are  here  transcribed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reader  :  — 

Ultime  Scotorum,  potuit,  quo  sospite  solo, 
Libertas  patriot  salva  fuisse  tuae  : 
Te  moriente,  novos  accepit  Scotia  cives, 
Accepitque  novos,  te  moriente,  deos. 
Ilia  nequit  superesse  tibi,  tu  non  potes  illi, 
Ergo  Caledonia?  nomen  inane,  vale  ; 
Tuque  vale,  gentis  priscas  fortissime  ductor, 
Ultime  Scotorum,  ac  Ultime  Grame,  vale. 


Oh,  last  and  best  of  Scots  !  who  didst  maintain 
Thy  country's  freedom  from  a  foreign  reign  ; 
New  people  fill  the  land,  now  thou  art  gone, 
New  Gods  the  temples,  and  new  Kings  the  throne. 
Scotland  and  thou  did  each  in  other  live  ; 
Nor  would'st  thou  her,  nor  could  she  thee  survive. 
Farewell,  who  dying  didst  support  the  state, 
And  could'st  not  fall  but  with  thy  country's  fate  ! 

To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Atholl  the  public 
are  indebted  for  the  only  lapidarian  memorial 
that  exists  to  the  memory  of  John  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee. 

Friday,  June  \%th,  1897.  — Left  Pitlochrie  by 
the  10.14  a.m.  train  reaching  Perth  at  12  noon. 
Set  out  for  Edinburgh  at  12.45?  via  Larbert,  and 
reached  the  northern  capital  a  few  minutes  after 
two  o'clock.  Went  to  the  Cockburn  Hotel. 
After  depositing  our  baggage  we  walked  to  the 
west  end  of  Princes  Street  and  witnessed  the 
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departure  from  Edinburgh  of  the  6th  Iimiskilling 
Dragoons,  a  fine  body  of  cavalry.  7  p.m.  Dined 
at  the  Cockburn  Hotel  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
evening  in  the  drawing  room. 

Saturday,  June  19^A,  1897. — Breakfasted  at 
the  Cockburn  Hotel,  having  previously  visited 
the  Waverley  flower  and  fruit  market.  Left 
Edinburgh  for  London  by  the  Great  Northern 
ten  o'clock  morning  train,  reaching  King's  Cross 
Station  at  7.15  p.m.  A  long  excursion  train  for 
the  Jubilee  rejoicings  on  the  following  Tuesday 
having  occupied  the  place  of  arrival  of  the 
ordinary  Scotch  train,  we  were  run  into  another 
platform  where  neither  porter  nor  help  of  any 
kind  could  be  obtained.  After  a  good  deal  of 
searching  among  the  piles  of  trunks  our  baggage 
eventually  turned  up  and  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty transported  to  the  metropolitan  train 
which  brought  us  to  Blackhorse  Road  Station  on 
the  Midland  Railway,  within  half-a-mile  of  our 
dwelling.  We  were  met  at  King's  Cross  by  my 
nephew,  John  Reid,  war  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Mail,  just  returned  from  Thessaly,  the  son 
of  a  late  Provost  of  Montrose,  a  Master  of  Arts 
of  the  University  of  Durham  and  student  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  On  our  journey  to  town  we 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  D.  Bruce  Peebles, 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
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who  joined  the  London  train  at  Darlington. 
Mr.  Peebles  is  the  author  of  an  Obituary  Notice 
of  Dr.  Edward  Sang,  and  other  subjects  of 
scientific  interest. 


THE    END. 


DIPROSE,    BATEMAN   AND  CO.,   PRINTERS,   LINCOLN'S   INN    FIELDS,  W.C. 
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